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Editorial 


If les mots noirs of the latter quarter of this century are deemed to be 
‘Permissive Socicty’ then perhaps that of the similar period in the last 
century might be the term ‘Evolution,’ as used by Sir Charles Darwin in 
his eclebrated theory of the origin of the human species. Yet—in all 
fairness—both terms, when met objectively and squarely, reveal—or 
should reveal —sense and induce reactions of enlightenment and hope. 
That they have not and, in many instances, still do not is due in part 
to misunderstanding by eritics of the regime and in part to the destruction 
of the new idea by evil forces which, finding casy pathways, seek to infect 
and pervert the new found freedom with the consequence that to many 
cyes the modern trend does not appear progressive but rather, on the 
contrary, as rank and swift retrogression to utter spiritual entropy, 
stagnation and disintegration. Surely one day we shall glance back at 
this age and with less fear we shall recognize only the good that ought 
to stem and, J am sure, will eventually stem from the acceptance of 
greater freedom for the young to establish their identity in life. 

Whether it be that youth is encaged by rigidly strict, unexplained, 
moral ironbounding or born into a desperate wilderness of neglect 
and bad example, it has all too often been the case that at the midnight 
stroke of his coming of age he is immediately expected to fill the role of 
responsible adulthood, How can this be? How can we be innocent 
of neglect and misdirection when the very pathway that could lead to 
salvation is cracked in pieces by petty doctrinal dissention and strife 

a crazy pavement that we must yet needs tread in the faith that the 
breaches will one day be healed. 

We are all surely on this planet for a purpose which is gradually 
working out through the ages so that all ‘winds of change’ in society 
behaviour will eventually be seen to ‘blow good’ and become a positive 
force in an evolution which recognizes all material creation as divine, 
however primitive the stage that has been reached. Evolution, whether 
of animate life or the relatively less animate life of the geophysical world, 
must always progress in response to its background of climatic change. 
Societies and their culture also evolve concordantly with the changes in 
climate of opinion, techniques and temperament. The vast realm of 
music as an ethnic culture is a very apt ‘barometer’ of the times and tides 
of man and should there be nothing else remaining at the end of our 
present civilization saving one well catalogued, subterranean gramophone 
record library, I believe that a future regeneration of historians might 
be able to draw reasonably accurate inference as to the nature of our 
progress here on earth, 

It would be lame of me to recount in detail the way music has 
evolved, stimulated and directed by the changing climate of society and 
technique, ‘The world of opera, alone, has in the past century evolved 
in leaps and bounds, spurred on by the various innovations in staging 
technique and through the wider fields offered by mass communication. 
We cannot escape the fact that the media of film, radio and television 
have brought to bear an irreversible style and demand on the opera 
singer. A beautiful, well projected voice is no longer the sole requirement. 
‘Lype casting is to the fore and the singer of today has to prove himself 
to be a highly competent actor as well as possessing the apposite physique 
for a role—and he has no stunt man to fill in for him! Furthermore, 
adroit musicianship is of paramount importance in this day of complex 
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musical scores and limited rehearsal time. ‘The singer has, I hope, for 
some time now escaped that unfortunate stigma of being labelled a bad 
musician. Indeed, if this has ever really been the case, then I believe 
an explanation is to be found in the fact that the singer is the only 
executant in the whole art of music who does not move any part of his 
body when performing—apart from the subtle manipulation of diaphragm, 
tongue, jaw and lip. The violinist has the sweep of the bow and a torrent 
of finger patterns to stimulate his sense of rhythm —the organist not only 
his arms and hands but also his legs and feet! I suppose all singers 
should learn to conduct. There is an apocryphal story of an eminent 
tenor who used to beat time with his big toe until the day came when he 
was cast as the hero in Dido and Aeneas and was given open sandals to 
wear! 

How might we progress in the future? As children we have all 
often dreamed up imaginary inventions and I recall with misgivings 
that as a youngster of I] years I once drew the plan of a machine that 
would record television images on magnetic tape. I even dreamed the 
impossible thought of putting on a gramophone record and _ receiving 
pictures. Now these devices are with us as commonplace. Perhaps 
it is incumbent upon me, having started off on such a gloomy note, to 
give vent to my dreams again and hazard a few guesses as to what the 
future might hold. What advances in civilization and its techniques 
will be the everyday experience of the RCM student in say a 100 years 
from now? How would his day run? 

The opera student in December 2071 descends to his breakfast, his 
mind enriched with a new role that his subconscious will have absorbed 
via subliminal learning during sleep; (Three nights for a Mozart opera 
and ten for Wagner’s Ring). ‘There would be no newspaper to read 
whilst he tackled his Kellogg’s 15 second breakfast, but his television set 
with accessory selection computer and video printer will have produced a 
fully illustrated news-sheet over night, programmed only with the sort 
of news that he would like to receive—apart from certain obligatory 
world and international news items. If he was a rugger enthusiast then 
he would not be pestered with ‘soccer’ results—and vice versa. Break- 
fast over, he would glance at his wrist watch to see if he were in good time 
for his ‘call’ at the opera class. He would have no excuse for being late 
for the watch, as with all clocks and watches, would be giving the exact 
Universal ‘Time synchronized by a constantly transmitted GPO radio 
pulse, the watch mechanism incorporating a micro-wircless recciver. 
Our student now steps hurriedly out of his front door which automatically 
locks and bolts itself from within on the bag of a magnetic-code- 
key to an outside plaque. He would glance down the street, awaiting 
the arrival of a ‘people-mover’ which would transport him at a swift 
but comfortable rate to the nearest mono-rail rendezvous kiosk. ‘The 
overnight fog would have been dispersed by ultra-high-frequency radio 
waves transmitted from devices on each lamp-post and the roads would 
still be glistening with water from the regular 06.00 hours rain-storm in- 
duced by the Central Meteorological Service. 

On arrival at College, the student would find that he had time to 
prepare his voice before his 10.00 hours stage ‘call’ and so he would book a 
practice room and ascend thither in one of the lifts—-a dise which is 
supported in a large tube on a column of air. (There will have been 
considerable teething troubles with the lifts to start with, malfunction 
setting in whenever there was an organ recital in the main hall!) He 
would only need to think the floor of his choice and encephclosensory 
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detectors and computer would see him to his destination. This may 
sound the peak of my nightmare but it should not be beyond the bounds of 
possibility to devise a crude form of electronic thought reader. Thus a 
composer might be able to ‘think’ sounds directly on to tape. Actually, 
tape and record discs will have gone out decades ago. Mechanical 
methods would now be deemed an archaic means of recording. It 
would all be done by a precisely controlled electronic scanning beam. 
The recording material might be some light weight crystal substance 
where the atoms are packed in a relatively loose, easily scanned lattice. 
(No doubt this will have been quarried on the Moon where gravity is 
at one sixth of carth G). At first the substance would have been scanned 
as a flat plate but as technology progressed, three dimensional scanning 
would become possible with the result that one would be able to possess 
a video and sound recording of say, Britten’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
w Elgar's Dream of Gerontius made in a block of crystal no larger than an 
ice-cream brick! But enough of this—lest this ‘weaver’ of dreams be 
thought to be ‘translated!’ Whatever may or may not be—Iet us hope 
and pray that the world will have become more united in universal 
common sense and understanding. I hope that our great Cathedrals 
will still be standing and that their stature will be the greater by virtue 
of a unity of belief; the various factions as we behold them now, whilst 
retaining differences, united as the many facets of a diamond. Thence, 
with worship e mbodying all that is the most sincere, mystical and beautiful 
from all denominations and creeds (from Baptist to Buddhist) may man 
go forward, ‘Thence, too, may races have found an unde rstanding and 
harmony with one another. Pigmentation of the skin in man is surely 
a simple function of the curvature of the earth. If the Flat Earth Society 
could have been proved correct then there would have been no cause for 
racial strife, However, to quote the Shavian rhetoric of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, ‘Nature loves a curve’—-and thus by differential intensities of 
solar radiation on the earth’s surface we are in possession of our colour 
problem, ‘lo conclude my dream, might I dare guess that there may 
well come a time when today’ s differences will be looked upon as a 
primitive man’s petty squabbles and that full blood-ties and integration 
is indeed Nature’s intention in preparation for the day, many millions 
of years hence, when the sun will start to burn more fiercely and man will 
then need to possess greater protection in the texture of his skin and sc alp. 

The dream is flown and we awake to the present. A present where 
we cherish the security of the past and give thanks for those who have 
helped to build that security. Elsewhere in the Afagazine we pay tribute 
to great men and women whose noble efforts will still leave their i imprint 
in the future years. ‘The tragic passing of such youth and beauty as 
Annon Lee Silver—the sudden loss to us of our well loved Pere y Showan— 
the passing of that great ‘milestone’ of the century, Igor Stravinsky, and 
the memory of Percy Carter Buck who a 100 years ago set foot on this 
planet and was to stride through a wonderful career for which we are 
all now the richer—all these, together with many other equal worthies, 
are recorded within these pages. When the “Things to Come’ materialize 
may we have striven in some small measure to match their might. 





The Director’s Address 
Monday, September 20th, 1971 


My postbag informs me that many of you have been far and wide during 
the holidays. The sum of the distances we have all travelled must 
exceed the astronauts’ visit to the Moon. Many of you have combined 
pleasure with work, others have had to stay at home and work to balance 
the budget. All of us, I am sure, have enjoyed pleasures, experiences 
and friends which we shall long remember. I hope, too, that we have 
all read some good books for this has some bearing on what I have to 
say today. 

My wife and I had an enjoyable yet strenuous two weeks in Italy 
visiting the Jeunesses Musicales NXNV Congress in Florence and several 


Summer Music Courses in Tuscany. ‘The weather was swe ltering, but 
the warm and generous nature of the Italians, when the sun is shining, 
gave us great pleasure. ‘The concert, in the open air, by the World 


Student Orchestra (105 players from 20 countries) was a splendid affair, 
It was given in the Courtyard of the famous Palazzo Pitt and conducted 
by Karl Ancerl; it began at 9.55 p.m. and ended at 12.30 a.m, in a 
temperature of 90. ‘There were 15 players from England including 
four from College —David Snaith (viola), Nicholas Bomford (trumpet), 
Ian Hennessy (horn) and Daniel Daggers (viola) who comes to us this 
term as a Scholar. Incidentally we also have a new student named 
Cloak but I hope we shall not be ‘at daggers drawn.’ 

Mr Ancerl told me that he was particularly pleased with the British 
contingent, several of them section leaders. ‘The performance showed 
the excellent results possible with young talented musicians given ade- 
quate and concentrated rehearsal. ‘There was full radio and television 
coverage and Sir Robert Mayer made an excellent speech in Trench 
and English. At the age of 92 he looked debonair and was in complete 
touch with everyone and everything to do with the Congress. Te is in 
danger of being renamed ‘Roberto il Magnifico.’ 

During our visit we were treated to one of the finest examples of 
instinctive real-life acting you can imagine. 

Resting in the shade in the courtyard of our hotel we were waiting 
for lunch. An old lady, aged 85, made her entrance from the shadows, 
picked a few dead flowers from the bourgainvillia, collected some leaves 
from the ground, looked round surveying the courtyard (her stage), 
produced an upright garden chair, placed it in full sun, sat down and 
sighed, and was sull and silent. She was fully aware of us, her audience, 
and not until she had our full attention did she speak. Tirst, in quiet 
tones, she told us she was mother of the owner of the hotel, how beautiful 
she had been as a young woman, the nice house she had had in the town, 
Suddenly her voice rose in yolume and edge to tell us her daughter and 
son-in-law treated her like dirt. ‘I’m not allowed in the kitchen or 
dining room, I have to go to the back door and get scraps of food to take 
to my room to eat. They sold my house and not one lira did the 
give me.’ It was like an operatic scena—for her face registered all the 
emotions, joy in remembrance, disgust in her present condition, Her 
voice rose gradually to the climax and then suddenly dropped to a 
whisper as she told us this is what her life had become; unloved and 
unwanted. She sat silent for a few moments and then slowly stood up, 
put the chair away, smoothed her skirt and made a quiet exit full of 
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dignity and pathos. She wanted no comment, she had held our attention 
and J am sure it gave her great satisfaction to put on such a fine piece 
of real-life acting. 

How difficult it would be for one of us to put on such a show. It 
explains a litthe how easy it is for the Italian and so difficult for the 
average Inglishman to express himself in public. Most Englishmen 
have to take lessons in clocution and voice production because hardly 
any one uses lips, tongue and intonation clearly, whereas the Italian 
exaggerates or dramatizes his speech and singing instinctively to make 
himself understood, At the Opera School in Barga I was impressed and 
surprised to see and hear students expressing themselves in recitative 
clearly and dramatically as to the manner born. It was all vital and 
full of meaning. Santley, the great English singer, once asked a famous 
Italian teacher for an opinion of his singing. He replied: ‘How do 
know if you are singing well if 1 do not know what you are singing about.’ 
‘There is no doubt that many English singers are unintelligible in any 
language and I for one will be delighted if eve ry singer and instrumentalist 
in College this year will emulate the little old Italian lady, consider their 
audience, perform with confidence and tell us what the music is about. 
For as Samuel Butler said (in ‘Erewhon’) ‘Every man’s work, whether 
it be literature or music or pictures or architecture or anything else is 
always a portrait of himself’ And this is the crux of the whole question 
of success. lor what you are as a person will decide what kind of ‘por- 
trail you present to your public. The moral being that technique and 
talent in themselves are not enough, there must also be courtesy, gener- 
osity, knowledge and experience and service to your fellow-men. For 
like a fine painting each characteristic will be evident in your portrait, 

During the holidays | received a letter from ‘a parent’ which gave me 
a lot to think about, The letter said ‘(1 am) amazed to find that all 
he (my son) has been trained for in the pursuit of serious music will not 
procure him a living and that he must turn to the uncultural but lucrative 
employment of the entertainment world. But unfortunately there are 
many in his position and when one realizes that vast numbers who know 
little or nothing of real music and are of small ability earn up to £80 a 
week, itis a sad thing to be faced with’. ‘This is certi rinly a ‘cri de coeur’ 
and it is something we are concerned with and musicians have always 
been concerned with. As Dr Johnson said, in the 18th Century, ‘We 
that live to please must please to live’ (opening of Drury Lane Theatre). 
It is a strange reversal of the parable of the talents that the musician 
with little talent can earn the greatest reward. You must all be con- 
cerned with this apparent injustice. You hope that after College you 
will become a successful musician. Yet you see some of your fellow 
students, maybe with extrovert qualities, able to earn easy money in 
commercial music, You may ask yourselves ‘What’s the use?’ But 
we must look closer to find the solution to this eternal problem. It has 
been said that money is more fundamental than sex. Also that ‘the 
love of money is the root of all evil’ and that “The want of money is the 
root of evil quite as truly’ (Samuel Butler “Erewhon’). This then is 
the eternal problem for the musician. How can we give our lives to 
Musie and earn a decent living? Musicians with teaching qualifications 
can look forward to some standard of financial security, but the per- 
former must ‘please to live.” (This is one reason Local Authorities are 
less generous to performers than teachers). He must therefore keep his 
eye on the market or outlet for his particular talent. This is why we 
have invited Mr John McCarthy to start a course this term for advanced 


singers in technique and methods used in recording, broadcasting and 
television studios. Such work is lucrative and many of our leading 
singers passed through it before establishing themselves at a higher 
individual level. It can be said that ‘session’ work for performers is 
soul destroying. It can be so, but, I quote again, “Though we travel 
the world over to find the beautiful, we must carry it with us or we find 
it not (Emerson Essays (Art)). This is so true and we must remember 
that life is not how we find it but what we make of it. And what about 
the composer who may have to wait years for little reward? Ideally 
he should be an all-round maestro; a singer, an instrumentalist, a con- 
ductor, an accompanist and a teacher. Thus equipped, like the 17th 
and 18th Century composers he is a practical musician and can make 
his way in the profession whilst he bides his time in the hope that his 
compositions will eventually sustain him. I remember vividly a fellow 
student of mine had to choose between the dance-band world and 
classical music. I walked down the Haymarket with him when he had 
just played a splendid performance of Stanford’s Clarinet Concerto, 
He told me he had turned down a lucrative offer as a saxophonist because 
his desire and ambition lay in chamber and orchestral music. His 
name was Jack Thurston and he became one of the finest and best loved 
musicians in the country. ‘There was a time not so long ago, in America, 
when I began to wonder if I had not ‘missed the boat,’ so to speak. One 
day a student at Cornell University telephoned to say: ‘Prof. Pd like 
to take some of that vocal tuition of yours.’ I noticed that when he 
entered the studio the rest of my class eyed him with admiration and 
almost adoration. One whispered in my car: ‘Don’t you know he is 
one of the top ten, he made over $100,000 last year.’ I was suitably 
impressed and when we were alone he told me that he wanted some of 
my ‘vocal tuition’ because his agent had told him his next records must 
be more lyrical. ‘Professor, can you teach me to sing more lyrical?’ 
he said. After I had heard him yodel and grunt a few bars without any 
idea of quality or control T was tempted to ask him if he would teach me 
how to earn $100,000 a year. Joking apart, each must ‘hitch his wagon 
to a star’ and combine if he can a good living and a good life. Real 
happiness and satisfaction comes from musical integrity not material 
success. 

The Registrar has recently revised the College Prospectus. I 
advise you all to get a copy for day to day reference. It contains much 
of interest about the College and its aims, It gives the full list of professors 
and I would like to pay tribute to them today, for they are of the finest 
to be found anywhere. It is due to them and their predecessors that the 
College has established and maintained such fine traditions, Several 
professors retired last term who have given their heart and soul for many 
generations of students. We still have many who have given the best 
years of their lives to the College and we also have many young professors 
on whom the future depends. ‘Tradition is a fine thing but development 
is equally important. A professor reminded me the other day that it 
is now possible for a composition student to submit a copy of his latest 
work to his professor by telephone. What this means to the College 
we cannot yet tell, but it does mean we must look forward constantly. 

Since Cain murdered Abel there have been bad periods when an 
evil minority has worked havoc in public and private life. Each time, 
Society has finally decided that it has had enough and ensured behaviour 
which is best for the majority. ‘Today we are surrounded by battle, 
murder and sudden death and the time must soon come when Socicty 
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must again put a stop to violence and evil intent. We must thank God 
that here we are too busy and dedicated to artistic pursuits to countenance 
destructive and un-social behaviour. We must also thank a very healthy 
and broad-minded Students’ Association, for through a series of first rate 
Presidents and Committees relations with officials have been constructive 
and friendly, I ask your retiring President, Colin Howard, to stand in 
order to show him our appreciation. Your new President, Robert 
Spearing, is here and I know you would like to welcome him and wish 
him a happy year in office. I don’t know if you all realize how much 
time and care the President and Committee of the Students’ Association 
give for your benefit. They work extremely hard for their fellow- 
students, and I hope you will give them your full support. 

Without thinking of the Prime Minister I would like to say that I, 
too, believe a healthy mind is only possible in a healthy body. Even 
the Chinese, not hitherto thought to be athletic, have ordered that 
everyone must rise at six in the morning to take regular physical exercise. 
I am unhappy that we do not have the facilities for you to rise at 6.00 
o'clock here, but I hope you will heed my words that I am not fond of 
scdentary-minded people. You have in the General Office a_ keen 
athlete of some renown ~ Michael Fuller, Perhaps he would be 
willing to organize a class of those students who wish to become my 
friends ? 

I wonder how many of you saw the splendid television series given 
by Sir Kenneth Clark on the great works of art through the ages or 
have read the book since published in a paper-back called ‘Civilization.’ 
It was fascinating to wateh the development of our taste and character 
and thinking of the College, its past, present and future, I was reminded 
of a poem with which I shall end this Address. In 1953 Dr Herbert 
Howells set to musie words by Walter de la Mare in honour of our 
Patron Queen Elizabeth IL. It is called ‘Inheritance’ and in a subtle 
way it links Civilization with us and with your children yet to come. 


INHERITANCE 
O lovely England, whose ancient peace 
The direst dangers fret, 
Be on the memory of your past 
Your sure devotion set; 
Give still, tue freedom to fulfil, 
Your all without regret! 


Heed through the troubles that benumb 
Voices now stilled, yet clear, 

Chaunting their deathless songs—too oft 
To ears that would not hear: 

Urging you, solemn, sweet, to meet 
Your fate unmoved by fear. 


Earth’s ardent life incites you yet 
Beyond the encircling seas; 
And calls to causes, else forlorn 
The children at your knees: 
May their brave hearts in days to come 
Dream unashamed of these. 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
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The RCM Union 


The main event of the Summer Term was the ‘At Home’ held on June 
23rd. After the President and Lady Falkner had received members 
and their guests refreshments were served in the Cafeteria and garden, 
The entertainment took place in the Concert Hall and consisted of a 
delightful recital by The Purcell Consort of Singers and Miss Ruth 
Gerald in a programme of Victorian Drawing-Room Music—a very apt 
choice in this year of the centenary of the Royal Albert Hall. ‘The 
programme was exquisitely produced and performed and we are most 
grateful to Geoffrey Shaw for arranging the entertainment for us, and 
to him and his fellow artists for the pleasure they gave us. 


May I remind members that the new subscription rates took effect 


on September Ist. 
75p. Life membership £22-50. 


Annual subscription: £1-50. 


Overseas members 


A new Address List of Members will be issued during the Easter 


Term. 
address. 


NEW 


Ball, Miss Christine 

Berriman, Mr Christopher 
*Biggs, Mrs V. C. (Valerie Banks 
Crabe, Mr Colin 

Dittmer, Miss Petronella 
Dunkley, Mrs (Barbara Roach) 
Edwards, Mr Michael 

Fenn, Mr Hugh 

Fenn, Mrs Hugh (Nicola Darwin) 
Ferguson, Mr Robert 

Hunter, Mr Graham 

Jenkins, Miss Muriel 
tKerr, Mrs Alec (Jessica Gordon 


Please let us know as soon as possible if you have changed your 


SYLVIA LATILAM, 


Honorary Secretary, 


MEMBERS 


*Lindley, Mr Simon 
Moore-Bridger, Mr John 
Newby, Mrs (Jane Lenton) 
Ogonovsky, Miss Margaret 
Price, Miss Doreen (Mrs D, Whiston) 
Richards, Miss Eleanor 

*Ridley, Mr Michael 

*Robertson, Mr James 
Shaw, Dr FH. Watkins 
Stammers, Miss Judith 
Wallen, Mr John 

*Ward, Mr David W. B. 

*Weeks, Mr John 


* Life Member 
t Re-joined, 


EASTER TERM 1972 


College opens 
Term begins 
Term ends 


College closes 


December 30th, 197] 
January 3rd, 1972 
March 25th, 1972 
March 31st, 1972 

9] 








The RCM Union At Home 


This was a memorable Midsummer Eve's occasion. After a most gencrous 
and enjoyable party in the Cafeteria, everyone made their way up to the 
Concert Hall, where the cvening’s entertainment took place. Described 
on the programme as ‘An evening of music for the Victorian drawing- 
room’ it was given under the title “The Queen was amused’ by the Purcell 
Consort of Voices, accompanied by Ruth Gerald. This very accomplished 
vocal group gave a delightfully varied programme of solos and ensembles, 
including songs by Sullivan and Barnby, and four pieces by Prince Albert. 
One of these was his ‘Invocazione all ’Armonia,’ a splendidly bombastic 
choral work which was performed at the opening of the Albert Hall a 
100 years ago, ‘The singers performed with skill and a great sense of style 
and atmosphere; their delightful costumes, apposite adornment of 
whiskers (real and false) for the men and hairdressing for the ladies 
transporting us out of this Time and Place as did indeed their very sincere 
rendering of the music, No mean task to hold these very rich harmonies 
together whilst still allowing a twinkle in the eye! One received the 
warmth and devotion that will have been given to an evening’s music 
in those blessed days before wireless and television. ‘Throughout the 
evening one caught the happy family atmosphere and in one’s imagina- 
tion one could perhaps cast the singers, Miss Eileen Poulter, Miss Pauline 
Stevens, Mr Tan Partridge and Mr Christopher Keyte and the pianist, 
Miss Ruth Gerald as various members of, and visitors to, a household, 
presided over admirably by the beneficent pater familias—Mr Geoffrey 
Shaw. We are most grateful to them all for allowing us to share their 
evening’s enjoyment and giving us such a fine entertainment. 


ELEANOR RICHARDS. 


NEW YEAR AND BIRTHDAY HONOURS 


Sir Arthur Bliss, CH 

David Willcocks, CBE 

George Baker, CBE 

Professor Humphrey Proctor Gregg, CBE 
Gerald Knight, CBE 

Cyril Smith, OBE 

Phyllis Sellick, OBE 

Maurice Jacobson, OBE 

The Countess of Haddo, MBE 


FLR.C.M. 


Dr Anthony Lewis 

Fanny Waterman 

David Willcocks 
Meredith Davies 
Gwyneth Jones 

Captain J. T. Shrimpton 
Cecil Aronowitz 

John Francis 

Leonard Hirsch 

Marie Wilson 


HON.A.R.C.M. HON.R.C.M. 

John Ludlow Bernard Harman 
Jeremy Dale Roberts 

Joseph Sorbello Marisa Robles 
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“All at Sea’ 


Left to Right: Vivian Langrish, Herbert Fryer, Percy Alderson, Herbert Kinsey, Prederick 
Keel (in hat), Arthur Alexander, Claud Pollard, Frederick Moore, Dr Hathaway. 


Percy Alderson 
1871-1936 


Dr Percy Alderson was a well known Professor at the Royal College of 
Music and an Examiner for the Associated Board, For 43 years he was 
organist and choirmaster at All Saints Church at Kingston-upon-Thames 
and to celebrate his centenary this year, All Saints gave a Festival Even- 
song on Sunday, October 10th during which hymns and a setting of the 
Evening Service by Alderson were performed. ‘The Anthem was his 
O Give Thanks unto the Lord. 

Further, a concert of Percy Alderson’s music was given in All Saints 

Church, Kingston, on Thursday, October I4th when the programme 
included ten songs settings of words by Rabindrath ‘Tagore as well as 
the following organ and choral music:- 
Te Deum, Three Choral Preludes for Solo Organ, A Madrigal, Passacaglia for 
Organ and the anthem —O Give Thanks unto the Lord. ‘The ‘Vagore settings 
were sung by Margaret Townsend accompanied by Jean Hadfield, a 
former pupil of Dr Alderson’s, and a setting of Sidney Lanicr’s poem 
Ballad of Trees and the Master was sung by Yvonne ten Doesschate, Alder- 
son’s daughter who together with her brother, who also accompanied her, 
organized the concert. ‘They are both old Collegians. 

When Percy Alderson was appointed to All Saints straight from the 
Royal College of Music, he followed Percy Buck. ‘The post was known 
as Sir Walter Parratt’s ‘Nursery’ as previous organists had not stayed 
long! 

During the First World War, Alderson visited Australia twice as 
examiner for the Board, staying two years on the second visit owing to 
war conditions. He joined the RCM staff of Professors late in the 1920s, 
teaching piano, paper work and various class work as required. He had 
great patience as a teacher, especially with the rather slow and not so 
brilliant students, and is still remembered for his keen sense of humour, 
In the accompanying picture he is seen with his colleagues, homeward 
bound after his last overseas examining tour which was to South Africa, 
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Percy Carter Buck 





Percy Carter Buck 


1871-1947 


He was one of the few who would have blushed to read their own cen- 
tenary tributes and for any man having to write about him he would have 
felt a gentle compassion. He was as free from selfconsciousness as any- 
one could hope to be; so that to record his achievements, or to call them 
by that name, would scem almost an impropriety, He would have said 
(and meant it) that none stood to his credit. ‘To call his progress through 
life his ‘career’ would be no more felicitous, so remote was he from the 
mentality of a careerist. 

But there can be no harm in recalling the mere facts of his part in 
the profession his father had scornfully declared to be non-existent. ‘The 
facts are simple, unexciting. West Ham was ordin: ry enough a birth- 
place; Merchant ‘Taylors a good enough school. Oxford University 
had a normality not far short of that of the RCM. Bristol Cathedral 

following upon Wells) was a little less ordinary, ‘There was a War of 

Succession in progress, and, anyhow, Deans and Chapters do not habitu- 
ally appoint organists scarcely out of their teens, (Henry Purcell and 
Henry Ley are but honourable exceptions in the long ecclesiastical 
reluctance to trust youth). Wells Cathedral was no dynamo-house. 
Nor was Harrow though it could translate a man from a wholly sacred 
to a partly secular environment. ‘The Chair of Music in Dublin was 
brilliant only by its association with Trinity College, wherein might be 
heard and shared some of the finest conversation in the world. A similar 
Chair in the English capital had no equal adornment, and was anyhow 
lost in the anonymity that is London. ‘The cbntrol of LGC musical 
policy was a vital thing at the time of his taking it, but its rewards lay 
somewhere in a vague land of promise. 

West Ham, the City of London, Oxford, Wells, Bristol, Harrow, 
Dublin, London again... and Prince Consort Road. ‘These would have 
been enough to plot the progress ofa careerist. ‘They can serve in a book 
of reference. ‘Grove’ itself is more or less content with their recital, and 
does but add a list of book-titles and rarely-heard compositions, ‘There 

can be added a few scattered academic distinctions, Fellowships, honorary 
degrees, And there was Knighthood—richly car ned, gracefully accepted, 
but (in association with such as he was) rather unreal and remote, 

Of West Ham he spoke one day as he and I gazed at Table Mountain 
from the deck of a liner: ‘It was only West Ham, and it couldn’t quite 
make me a born Cockney. I’ve often wished it could.’ An odd senti- 
ment at the moment of gazing upon one of the fairest prospects on earth, 
Odd, except to those who knew his gift of translated humour. Years 
later one could ask, ‘How came West Ham to be scratched across the 
face of Table Mountain?’ And the answer: ‘Do you remember how 
Blake said he found Ezekiel, singing, in the fields of Peckham Rye?’ It 
was the kind of glancing response that he—a master of direct statement— 
sometimes delighted in. And the drift of it seemed to hint that West 
Ham was more than a name to P. C. B., and might itself breed a visionary. 


Merchant Taylors was more than a school. It was the apothcosis 
of Rugger; and a real part of his history is stamped into the turf of football 
grounds up and down these islands. Men who played against him speak 
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of the demonic energy of this man whose life, to a superficial view, seemed 
an unbroken quictude. In later years that quict-seeming heart of his 
would go out to players of a like energy; so much so, that he would have 
put ‘Tom Voyce, W. W. Wakefield and Ireland’s Beamish brothers 
straight into a hierarchy of saints that included Bach and Shakespeare. 
‘Yo this man of balanced interests ‘'wickenham remained a happy hunting 
ground, Only there did one hear him shout under stress of an enthusiasm 
to which (according to one school of opinion) he was alleged to be a 
stranger. At Gloucester, after an hour spent in the Cathedral, he said, 
‘Let's go and look at its other glory.’ And from the Norman pillars we 
went to the wooden walls of Kingholm, the Rugger ground, to peer 
through the chinks at a field that somehow shared history with Senlac 
and Waterloo, ... In this wise Merchant Taylors played its part in 
the balance that was Buck, 

Wells and Bristol can be linked. ‘Together they threatened to make 
a cathedral organist of one whose mind needed—and was soon to find—a 
freer, more congenial sphere. ‘To have restrained him within ecclesiastical 
bounds would have been to create an active rebel, Yet, opposed as he 
was to almost everything about him in such a setting, it was to him one 
could best go for a just estimate of church music. He knew how to strip 
one of ill-considered enthusiasm about it, and would, if need be, divorce 
it from ecclesiastical associations, the better to set it beside a Beethoven 
string quartet or a Mozart concerto in its own right as essential music. 

‘That was /ay enthusiasm-—a cool, well-tempered pleasure. Of spell- 
bound, eestatic admiration for performances by international celebrities 
he had nothing. ‘The disordered devotion of the musical coterie earned 
his silent contempt. A preference, or even a faith, shouted from the 
housetops was, for him, an idiocy, His reticence invited from some 
quarters the criticism that in him the musical approach was over-intel- 
lectualized, that a brain was denying a heart. ‘To that charge there is 
no short answer. Yet an answer there is. Rugger and the Wells-and- 
Bristol episodes would colour its terms. ‘There is no space for it here. 

Oxford had a rare and special place in his affections. He went there 
with physique and inclination for the less polite forms of outdoor sport, 
as well as with personal and temperamental qualifications for social 
success. ‘The playing fields and the common rooms attracted but did 
not absorb him. He was at Worcester College. It offered him two 
distinguished gifts: an exquisite garden (the antithesis of the Parks) and 
a tutor and lecturer whose physical eye could not have followed the 
flight of a ball, but whose imaginative vision took in a whole world of 
the humanities, The tutor was W. H. Hadow—‘the only man’ (Buck 
would tell you) ‘who ever lectured on one and the same day in the 
University on “The ‘Tragedies of Aischylus” and on “Why milk, looked 
atin bulk, is blue.’ The garden was the symbol of a detached, con- 
templative attitude so characteristic of Buck. The tutor was the ideal 
not only ofa kindly, gentle scholarship, but of a highly disciplined know- 
ledge. ‘That discipline and gentleness marked both master and pupil in 
such degree as to make one forget the old asperities of scholarship. Buck, 
wholly tolerant, would often—unshocked, even amused—look back at 
the bitterness of the learned. Turning, once, from a much-publicized 
wrangle of (vo eminent scientists, he commented: “They're mere beginners 
in the art of scurrility!’, adding: ‘Have you read the diatribes of Milton 
and Salmasius?  Billingsgate would blush for them!’ 

Buck’s mind was rich enough to excite envy, his intellectual grasp 
wide enough to make him remarkable among the general company of 
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musicians, his secure scholarship more than sufficient to save him from 
the dubious distinction of being (among men of his chosen profession) a 
‘fine psychologist,” an ‘able classic,’ or a ‘gifted mathematician.’ But 
nothing could make him regard himself as a specialist in music. He 
welcomed breadth of sympathy as much as depth of knowledge, and in 
the end valued the first more than the second. Like the 15th century 
Valla, he felt that the quest for truth was a normal and natural occupation; 
but (again like Valla) he would not have gone to the stake for it-—lest 
the limelight might have scorched him. 

The rarer of his students in the RCM and elsewhere must have noted 
an endearing twofold quality in his learning—that it seemed instinctive, 
and that it was linked to a sense of beauty. A whole generation of 
College students who tried to fit themselves out as teachers ought to 
salute gratefully an Education Act (Dr H. A. L. Fisher’s of 1919). It 
gave them not only the ‘Burnham Scale,’ but the opportunity (in the 
RCM) to sit at P. C. B.’s feet. The Act enjoined psychology. He 
lectured upon it. The dullards saw it all in terms of stepping-stones to 
‘the scale.” The finer spirits learned from him how to see facts ‘sub 
specie acternitatis.’ 

He himself saw things in that relationship. One wonders whether 
in Harrow—with its typical energies and conventions of a Public School 
he found many looking at things in that way. But one can be sure of his 
general happiness there; sure, also, that the life of the musical side of the 
school flowed evenly under his command. His essential gift to Harrow 
was his own finely poised character. Harrovians of his day will tell you 
more of his companionship than of his conducting. ‘They will speak of 
his easy-going nature, his humour, his patience under vilest provocation of 
keyboard or vocal incompetence. ‘They will not say they rushed to his 
orchestral rehearsals, or found his singing class a major thrill. But tea 
with him at Steep Hill, a chance walk down to the Music School, a 
problem to be discussed, a ’Varsity Rugger match to be passed in review 
these were treasure for a whole army of young men. ‘Vo the seriously 
musical he gave far more: critical attention, astute guidance, a lasting 
sense of values in their specialized work. When, in later years, Dr R. O. 
Morris had written ‘Contrapuntal ‘Technique,’ he added the dedication: 
“To Perey Carter Buck, in acknowledgement of a debt long outstanding,’ 
Buck rated the reward as greater than the service; but it gave him rich 
pleasure. 

Away from Harrow—intermittently, then permanently—he went on 
his humanizing way. Into the arid sphere of academic examinations 
he brought signs of life. He even proved that flexibility and natural 
musicianship need not be punishable offences. He backed that claim 
in his text-book, ‘Unfigured Harmony’—yet not wholly successfully, for 
the academic aspirants, pouncing on it for assistance, found themselves 
blunted by its very qualities. ‘The book invited a new order of students, 
a change of heart and a fresher spirit. “he same demand for musician- 
ship was in the Organ Tutor. He addressed a wider audience and 
touched a more philosophical side of music in the collected ‘Cramb’ 
lectures (published as “The Scope of Music’). ‘These he declared to be 
commonplace restatements of common knowledge. ‘hey are more. 
They contain the articles of his musical faith, And they have the 
definition, clarity of statement, and grace of style that distinguish the 
later “Psychology for Musicians.’ The recently re-issued ‘History of 
Music’ is history without tears—and without dates: an offering to Every- 
man without hint of condescension. 
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Buck the author over-tops Buck the composer. Modesty and self- 
criticism cut short the list of his compositions. Certain smaller works of 
great beauty escaped his clutches. One such (“The Blackbird’s Song’) 
is a model of what an accompanied three-part song for women’s voices 
should be. It is ‘simplicity with distinction’—his phrase for Stanford’s 
works in the same kind. But in his own case, composing seemed to 
demand an apologia. Here is onc, in his own words: ‘I’m glad X reacted 
to the “Blackbird”’——he naturally would, as it is rather a lovely, wistful 
90cm. But he’s quite wise enough to know that any decently taught 
Hatea oir student ought to be able to string together those few tonic and 
dominant chords. If Providence had intended me to be a composer 
he (or she) would have made me want to be always doing it; but it has 
always been rather a nuisance when anything has driven me that way. 
1 often wonder what, if any, occupation I should have found most con- 
genial, Looking in at Rugger matches, I think; a sort of daily reporter, 
with Oxford winning every time.’ 

‘hese were his words in a late letter. What are they? A cherished 
paradox? Or are they the truth, and a part of his realism ? 

He was a realist—yet retained his kindliness, his humour, his gentle- 
ness. Ie had no illusions, but it would be wrong to write of his dis- 
illusionment, Te was wise enough to recognize facts; too wise to dwell 
upon them, He had, on occasion, a tantalizing reserve, but was free 
from any hint of pose or enigma. He was paradoxical when it suited his 
humour, Irony he approved as long as it could go with a smile. He 
found everywhere—all the way from West Ham to South Kensington 
that no set of circumstances ever merited the wastage (or the compli- 
ment) of anger. Some have complained that he never raised his voice 
in excitement or enthusiasm, ‘They might have added (in his praise) ‘nor 
in anger, or censure, or intolerance,’ 

We all know the measure of his work in the RCM, and value it 
fitly enough to see it for what it was—a part of those larger educational 
tasks he accepted in Universities, Schools and Colleges here and elsewhere. 

In each of us there will be a remembrance of him: of the man some 
of'us knew as a friend and colleague; of the author of books that have the 
quality of companions; of the lecturer who could make light of learning, 
and child’s play of the art of exposition; of a voice that was one of the 
few blessedly quict sounds in our midst. And of the look of him: for 
surely the portrait that Orpen might have painted would have been a 
first grace upon our walls. 

HERBERT HOWELLS. 
NB. The main substance of this article is reprinted from ROM Magazine, Volume YLIV (1948), No. 1. 


John Ireland Memorial 


A memorial to John Ireland was unveiled in Shipley Parish Church at 
evensong on Friday, June 11th, 1971. This was followed by a recital of 
some of his music given by Dr Geoffrey Bush and Dr L. Shields. Dr 
Ireland, who died in 1962, is buried in the churchyard at Shipley, a 
peaceful garden overlooking the river where he would sit and write some 
of his best known music. ‘The memorial plaque has been designed and 
made by the Sussex sculptor, John Skelton. 
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Rubbra at seventy 
by BERNARD STEVENS 


Adrian Cruft’s excellent survey of the Composer's work in the last number 
of the RCM Magazine took us as far as the Seventh Symphony and the 
Violin Concerto. Eight years were to elapse before the next large-scale 
orchestral work, during which time it seemed that the orchestral sym- 
phony, in which most of his deepest and most sustained thought had been 
expressed during his 50’s and 60’s, had now been abandoned in favour 
of a return to the setting of mystical poetry, characteristic of his carly 
maturity. Stylistically too, the E suropean tradition of Brahms, Bruckner 
and Nielsen, from which Rubbra’s ‘Third to Seventh Symphonies evolve 
in structure, rhythm and instrumentation, has been replaced by a new 
delight in timbre, intimac y of expression, subtlety of rhythm and pre- 
dilection for bare intervals such as fourths, all of which would be labelled 
*exoticism’ at a superficial hearing, but which in fact springs from insight 
into the more sensuous aspects of poetry imagery. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of “Inscape’ of 1965, for Choir, Strings and Harp to words by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. Here the Composer has succeeded in reflecting 
in an effortless manner the ‘Sprung’ rhythm of Hopkins without the 
earnest striving for ‘just note and accent’ of the early Donne settings, 
where, on the Composer’s own admission, excessive pre-occupation with 
canonic imitation led on occasions to incompre hensibility. Now, 
Rubbra’s contrapuntal skill has no need to flaunt itself in excessive 
melodizing, but is satisfied in finding expression in combined ostinati, as 
so often in Bach and Stravinsky. 

The Third String Quartet of 1964 disappointed many who expected 
yet another modern equivalent of the Sixteenth Ce ntury Motet, with 
which form Sir Jack Westrup first compared, mistakenly in my opinion, 
Rubbra’s early symphonies. Here, however, he has achieved something 
much more subtle, namely, liberation from intensive concern with con- 
trapuntal texture, making possible a widening of instrumental resource 
and the integration of non-thematic figuration into the very stuff of the 
musical content, rarely found since the late Quartets of Beethoven, 
Rubbra’s harmony in this Quartet, as in most of his late works, at first 
sound suggests simplicity to the point of naivety, but soon the listener 
realizes that he needs to be very alert to the many enharmonic changes 
if its language is not to elude him, a characteristic shared with the late 
works of Fauré, such as the Second Violin Sonata and the String Quartet. 

The clarity and precision of Rubbra’s aural perception is to be found 
not only in his own compositions but also in his teaching and writing 
about music, particularly in his ‘Counterpoint, a Survey’ of 1960. 

The Eight Preludes for Piano of 1967, like Chopin’s ‘Twenty-four 
Preludes, provide a readily available compendium of his later style and a 
useful introduction to the larger-scale works of the period. 

Rubbra’s Eighth Symphony was completed in 1968 and the long 
time needed for its creation was so uncharacteristic of the Composer 
that one awaited it with some apprehension. ‘The long period of gest- 
ation coincided with his ‘enthusiastic immersion’ in the philosophical and 
religious thoughts reflected in the dedication ‘In homage to ‘Veilhard de 
Chardin.’ During my long friendship with the composer, covering more 
than 30 years, it has never ceased to astonish me that two minds so 
fundamentally different in their outlook, one Marxist, the other Catholic, 
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should, nevertheless, be so alike in musical attitude. The link seemed to 
lic in our mutual appreciation of such works as Shostakovich’s Preludes 
and Fugues for Piano and the Symphonies, several of which it had been 
my privilege to introduce to him. But a deeper explanation was soon 
to appear. It was over 20 years ago that Rubbra acquainted me with 
“Lhe Phenomenon of Man’ by Teilhard de Chardin, at that time on the 
Index of the Catholic Church and available only in typescript. Then, 
his work made little impression on me, as it seemed to consist of the 
sentimental musings of an amateur scientist. ‘Voday the full stature of 
‘Teilhard is apparent to the world. His greatness lay in his succeeding 
in revealing the fundamental unity of science and religion and it is 
highly significant that he spent his last years as anthropologist and Jesuit 
in Communist China. 

Rubbra’s Kighth Symphony is not, according to the Composer, a 
direct product of the concept of the unity of thought and sensibility 
present in ‘Veilhard’s philosophy. Nevertheless, this unity has always 
been aspired to in Rubbra’s music, often achieved, but never so fully 
as in this Symphony, A detailed analysis would show how the process 
towards unity is achieved not through the struggle of opposing forces, 
but through the flowering of the many musical images from the enig- 
matic fourths of the ope ning. This Symphony, to my mind, his greatest, 
may be scen as the synthesis of the two strongest, but hitherto opposed 
characteristics of his style, the abstract thought of the middle peice and 
the sensuousness and concern with timbre of the early and late works, 
or if you prefer, the European tradition and that of the Orient. 

As with so many of the earlier pairs of symphonies, the Eighth has 
been quickly followed by the Ninth, which is his first choral symphony, 
recently completed but which I have not had the opportunity to study 
in time for consideration in this article. 

Meanwhile may I urge the study of the Eight Preludes and the 
Kighth Symphony on those not yet familiar with them and also on those 
who may have found his later style elusive but who may be willing to 
make another attempt to grasp it after reading these lines from one who 
believes them to be among the most significant music of our time. 





x Onbusmess 


Editorial foot-note in a well known television programme magazine. 
‘A fugue is best described as a composition of several short themes, 
cach having a melody of its own, which are harmonized.’ 


Universe 
‘There once was a brainy baboon 
Who always breathed down a bassoon, 
For he said ‘It appears 
‘That in billions of years 
I shall certainly hit on a tune.’ 
Attributed to Str Arthur Eddington. 


A rude acoustician from Miinchen, 

Used to blow on his soup whilst at liincheon. 

With interest he stared 

At the waves and declared— 

‘A Complex Variable Fiinction!’ 
Students interested in electronics and wave propagation of sound may well know that complex numbers 
can aid and abet their calculations by virtue of that subtle and elusive demon—\/—-1. 
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Minimum Requirements 
by GORDON REYNOLDS 


One’s college days are the fitand proper time for optimism and confidence. 
The future conductor sees himself touring with a well-organized team 
and has probably already worked out how many seconds it will take to 
stride briskly down the hall, mount the rostrum, tap his stick and set the 
lubricated wheels in motion. The future composer has probably already 
chosen the brand of cigar he will light after a splendid (free) lunch before 
asking the anxious publisher to read (again) slowly through the terms of 
the proposed contract. The organist of the century knows already 
how to say ‘It was nothing’ when the Dean, barely concealing his emotion, 
lays a hand on his shoulder after the finest Evensong ever, ‘The great 
reforming teacher of the last quarter of the same century cocks an approv- 
ing ear down his corridors of power as his students rattle off their cadenzas, 
ornament their da capos with scholarly taste or fiddle with their syn- 
thesizers to weave tomorrow’s tapestry of aural experience. Please don’t 
be discouraged from doing any of this exercise in the style of W. Mitty. 
Some people do walk quite naturally out of their dream world into a 
reality which closely resembles it, though not many of their names are 
recorded in history for a number of reasons which are also undocumented. 

Most of us, however, are destined to find it more and more difficult 
to lay down what are the minimum requirements for the exercise of our 
professional skill. It would be jolly nice if every young conductor could 
be sure that his first orchestra would contain musicians who could all 

read the music, play their instruments well, follow the beat and respond 

with intelligence to his superbly clear indications of phrasing and 
dynamics. It would be even better if they had all been given copies of 
the same work (in the same edition) and better still if there were enough 
players to fulfil the composer’s intentions. It would be simply splendid 
if choirs always consisted of people who could sing, let alone read, if all 
clergy could even remember what their organists looked like (though 
the similes used as mnemonics might not always be flattering). It would 
be lovely to walk into one’s first school and find a tolerable complement 
of playable instruments, a rich library of books and music, some simple 
electronic devices, a sympathetic Head and rooms full of eager pupils. 

I’m not saying you won’t find these conditions. ‘They are not 
impossible. What I do say is that, if they’re not present when you start 
your career, don’t be too hopeful that things will get better as you start 
climbing ladders. Many of us have found that every new job means 
starting again on the same old problems. And those of us with any sense 
would say that this is perhaps the most interesting side of a musician’s life. 
For one thing, unless you plough along oblivious of everyone else, you 
are bound to learn how to put things right. If you become a bit short- 
tempered as you get older, this might also be useful. Whatever happens, 
you should become better (and perhaps quicker) at dealing with people. 
For this reason alone I would like all young musicians to have the sort 
of start which builds confidence, which generates a little creative glow, 
even if more than half the credit should go to their predecessors, ‘The 
torch, once lit, may then be carried to a darker place. 

My welcome to my first school job was unexpected. The head 
said he was not worried about the Music. ‘That would take care of 
itself. The important thing was that I was to be responsible for teaching 
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English to 2c, 3c and 4c. You will understand that ¢ is lower than a or b. 
The parsing question in 3c’s first examination produced from one boy 
‘Tigers. ‘Vhese is very dangerous. They hide behind rocks where they 
can’t be seen so good. There has been a lot of people eaten with tigers.’ 
This small flower of my first year’s work is graven on my heart. It seemed 
such an unwarranted hazard with which to face an innocent teacher who 
had enough troubles on his plate already—candidates for what are now 
O- and A-levels, an orchestra, two choirs and (further shock) a brass band 
(few of whose instrumental shapes had ever come my way before)—plus, 
of course, music throughout the school. There were also the perpetual 
problems of keeping fibre needles sharpened, how to weedle stationery 
out of the school sceretary and how to eat after the rent had been paid 
and the educational loan repayment made. English with the Cs was 
just one straw too many. 

And yet, nearly 30 years later, I find myself teaching Harmony (and 
inevitably what basic English I can) to overseas students whose spoken 
English vocabulary is minimal and whose written vocabulary hardly 
exists, 3c was a soft option. 

The first choir of my very own contained two or three people who 
supported me through thick and thin but could not sing two notes in 
tune and moreover had never mastered the fundamental idea that 
‘When the music goes up, you go up.’ But they were good, friendly 
souls, One of them made me a splendid cabinet for my organ music. 
What boys there were had lost their voices long ago and I had to start 
afresh, Moreover, the church council fought tooth and nail to prevent 
me having any money cither for myself or for music. 

Well, afier many years of bliss when I could pick my singers and 
order my music, I found myself once again in a familiar situation. ‘Three 
boys--one whose voice was breaking, one whose voice had gone and 
the third never present. The men differed only from the men in my 
first choir by singing louder. And there was no money to speak of. 
This appointment was considered an honour, and so I had to set to work 
to make it seem like one. 

My only excuse for these vignettes from a very busy and satisfying 
career is to point out that I am now in a strong position to cope with the 
situation, having met it all before over and over again. You would think 
that it was only in one’s youth that people said ‘Will you now play 
Handel’s Largo?’—after you have given your all. But that’s not so. 
A fervent lady asked me that last year after an organ recital. When I 
said ‘With tremulant?? she replied ‘Oh, yes please.’ 

Moncey? ‘Twenty years ago my BBC secretary left me a note to say 
‘Sir Harry says he never does anything for less than a hundred. I mem- 
orized this magic formula for future use, but most of my offers (‘We 
know we can’t afford you really’) seem to be in trading stamps rather 
than pounds. I’m afraid you do just have to go on with the tactful 
bargaining all the way through. Except that more and more supporters 
will require entertaining. 

Honestly—even examiners learn to accept what’s sent. I was about 
to scribble a petulant line about a diploma extemporization when my 
elder colleague whispered in my ear ‘Nice when they keep going like 
that, you know, ‘They don’t all.’ It will never happen in your case 
or mine, but this chap quite liked it! 

There’s no moral in any of this. It just occurred to me in passing— 
but please don’t be too surprised if such things as the following are from 
time to time said to you: 
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Shall you require a light on your music stand, since you conduct 
from memory ? 

You can rehearse the chorus, but the tenors won’t be here for half 
an hour and the semi-chorus can’t make it for the next fortnight. 
The trumpets can only stay for an hour, so can you do their bits first? 
Please don’t transpose the hymns. I have absolute pitch. 

I'll do the rehearsal with pleasure, but it'll be George on the night. 
You can’t have any new music. I’ve just looked at what you've 
got, and there’s plenty of life left in it. 


Stravinsky the ever-young 


It is hard to believe that Stravinsky is no longer with us. As Picasso 
said to Helena Rubinstein ‘You have big ears, Helena,’ ‘So do you, 
Pablo, *You know what that means? We'll live for ever? Stravinsky, 
in Picasso’s many drawings, also has big ears. 

As a student in the 1930's, I accepted uncritically, I must admit, 
the then widely proclaimed view, first propounded in England, I think, 
by Constant Lambert, that Stravinsky changed his style in every piece 
in order to distract attention from the poverty of his invention, It 
must be appreciated today that our failure to detect what was common 
to ‘Fire-bird,’ ‘Sacre du Printemps,’ ‘Symphonies of Wind Instruments,’ 
‘Symphony of Psalms’ and ‘Perseplione’ was due to our being too close 
to their time of composition to be able to view them in perspective. So 
wide-spread had the refusal to take Stravinsky become by the end of 
the 1930's that even he himself, as he poignantly expressed it, had begun 
to believe that he had come to the end of the road. 

Among the many surprises in the musical world since the end of 
the Second World War have been the discovery that all Stravinsky's 
music is as Russian as Mussorgsky’s, in spite of the Composer's hostility 
to Nationalism, that he would re-visit the land of his birth, in spite of 
his contempt for Gommunism, and be received with love and acclam- 
ation, that he would find, in his last years, the relevance of Schénberg’s 
system to his own compositional needs and his belief that Webern’s last 
works contained the germ from which the music of the future would spring. 

What is it in Stravinsky’s work which leads one to think of him as 
ever-young and what is the common thread that runs through all his 
work in spite of the many stylistic changes? ‘The answer to both 
questions, I think, can be found in the fact that throughout his life as 
a composer Stravinsky trusted only the evidence of his own ears. He 
was thus protected from premature senility arising from giving way to 
the temptation to repeat earlier successes and from enslavement by 
ideologies or aesthetic theories that could not be verified by his own 
aural experience. Reliance on aural perception also led him to realize 
the need to master his craft in order that he should create precisely what 
his mind’s ear demanded. He has described vividly his difficulties in 
composing ‘Sacre’ when he had only his ears to guide him in the explor- 
ation of new realms of sound. His observation of other composers, 
particularly Wagner (‘Fifty years after his death we are still staggering 
under the rubbish and racket of the music drama’), warned him against 
the dangers of the composer viewing himself as ‘artist’ in the Romantic 
sense rather than as ‘artisan’ in the Greek sense, demanding from him- 
self mastery of all aspects of his craft, not only composition but also 
piano-playing, conducting, journalism and musical calligraphy. 
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“The Pocties of Music,’ six lectures delivered at Harvard University 
in 1939 and 1940 and published in 1947, contain the distilled essence of 
Stravinsky’s aesthetic. We are fortunate that his skill in the language 
of music is matched by that in words so that we are left in no doubt as 
to his meaning. One does not have to share his views to appreciate the 
precision with which they are expressed and to recognize how constantly 
they are reflected in his compositions throughout his career. What an 
example for other composers to emulate in his humility towards the 
craft of composition. Flow devastatingly he exposes meaningless terms 
such as ‘progressive’ and ‘revolutionary’ when applied to art. How 
vividly he reveals the nature of a living tradition which only a truly 
original and inventive artist can develop. At first many of his views 
seem surprisingly academic for one who for so long has been considered 
a shocking revolutionary, for example his praise of Tchaikovsky at the 
expense of Mussorgsky, his dismissal of Berlioz as a ‘sport of nature,’ 
(‘an originality entirely gratuitous, that is insufficient to disguise the 
poverty of invention’), his respect for Brahms. His raising to the level 
of greatness such composers as Gounod, Delibes, Bizet and Chabrier at 
the expense of Wagner, his view that the Verdi of ‘Falstaff’ and ‘Otello’ 
represent a decline from the great heights of ‘Rigoletto,’ caused by the 
poisonous influence of Wagnerism, at first seem intended merely to 
shock but gradually one realizes the seriousness and integrity of his 
approach and the compelling range of knowledge he calls upon from 
many ficlds outside music. At the same time there is an unexpected 
sympathetic understanding of his fellow-composers, such as Schénberg 
and Elindemith, working towards quite different ends. At the centre of 
his thought as revealed in the ‘Poetics’ is his view of the necessity of the 
artist to satisfy the claims of both Apollo and Dionysus and his most 
violent condemnation is always of those artists who deny the importance 
of one or the other. 

‘There is no need to discuss here the significance of those works that 
have become a permanent feature in our musical lives, ‘Firebird,’ 
*Petrushka,’ ‘Sacre,’ ‘Symphony of Psalms’ but rather to turn to those 
which seem to contain elements closest to the outlook of our own time 
and which are most likely to influence the course of development of the 
musical language. 

Without going all the way with Pierre Boulez in condemning 
Stravinsky’s ‘neo-classical’ works of the 1930's as retrogressive, (a view 
Which stems from an excessive pre-occupation with the evolution of the 
musical language as if it were entirely a scientific process), nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that, beautiful as are ‘Persephone’ and the ‘Concerto 
for Strings,’ they are unlikely to have much influence on the development 
of music in our own day. Surprisingly, it is often earlier pieces such as 
‘Les Noces’ and the ‘Symphonies of Wind Instruments’ which, particu- 
larly from the point of view of instrumental sonority, structure and 
rhythm, contain much that is rich in possibilities of development. Even 
such a remarkable work as ‘Sacre’ is far more tied to the conventional 
symphony orchestra than the above-mentioned works, particularly in 
the use of horns, which parts Stravinsky has frequently re-written, but 
never, apparently, to his own satisfaction. The highly imaginative 
grouping of instruments in threes in the ‘Symphonies of Wind Instru- 
ments’ was quite misunderstood by conductor (Kussevitsky), performers 
(LSO) and audience on the occasion of its first performance in London 
in 1920. No work of Stravinsky had such an inauspicious start and 
has constantly grown in stature and influence. 
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Of the works of Stravinsky’s last period ‘Agon’ (1953-7) is the 
most fascinating as it represents a microcosm of his evolution towards 
twelve-note composition while retaining many endearing elements of 
his ‘neo-classical’ style. The good-humoured caricature of Renaissance 
instruments such as lute (mandolin), viol (double-bass in harmonics), 
recorder (flute in harmonics) in the ‘Galliarde’ is drawn with deft skill, 
while, in complete contrast, the richly beautiful ‘Pas de Deux’ for solo 
violin and strings is almost uncanny in its Mozartian mastery of Webern’s 
Se at the service of his own imagination. 

H. Auden has paid tribute to Stravinsky’s deep insight into the 
sari and imagery of English poetry, as he discovered during their 
collaboration on the ‘Rake’s Progress.’ This is yet another example of 
his keen powers of aural observation and memory. Most of his last 
works were very short and concentrated word-settings, in which the 
influence of Webern’s last Cantatas is strongly felt. 

The parallel with Picasso is by no means limited to the frivolous 
instance mentioned at the beginning of this essay. A far more impor tant 
instance is that neither ceased to renew his creative imagination by 
assimilating experience with an almost child-like attitude of wonder. 
Picasso said not long ago at an exhibition of children’s painting ‘It has 
taken me 50 years to learn to paint like that.’ Stravinsky, when asked 
if he understood Boulez’s music, said ‘I don’t understand it, but I like 
the sound it makes.’ 

How refreshing it is, after hearing one of Stockhausen’s humourless 
Wagnerian self-adulations, to re-call one of the innumerable Stravinsky 
anecdotes, such as that concerning the Hollywood film-director’s cable 
‘Your music great success but would be sensational if re-orchestrated by 
X’ and Stravinsky’s reply ‘Am content with great success.’ 

His almost peasant-like religious faith and his artisan’s approach 
to his craft prevented his becoming involved in the problems of reconciling 
the claims of God and Man which bedevil the lives of so many artists. 
To him there was nothing cynical in the inscription above the score 
of the ‘Symphony of Psalms’ ‘this symphony composed to the glory of 
God is dedicated to the Boston Symphony Orchestra on the occasion of 
its fiftieth anniversary.’ He was even favoured in his choice of initials 
of which he did not hesitate to take advantage—$. 

For me the most poignant memory of Stravinsky is the exquisite 
melody in the Second Movement of ‘Persephone,’ ‘Sur ce lit elle repose, 
Et je n’ose le troubler . . .’, all the more so when it is remembered that 
itis the same as that Stravinsky wrote when a young man as a birthday 
gift for his girl-friend, Vera de Bosset, later to become his second wife 
and dear companion in his last years. 

Stravinsky’s references to the music of the future made in inter- 
views towards the end of his life leave no doubt that he was on the side 
of those, such as Pierre Boulez, who seek to develop the language of 
music as the means of communication of musical images of precision 
rather than on that of Cage and Stockhausen who deny that there is 
anything to communicate and instead ask us to find our music in our 
environment and in the pulsations of the Universe. From which it is 
evident that Stravinsky’s influence on the future of music is dependent 
on which of these two tendencies will ultimately prevail. 

BERNARD STEVENS. 
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Vienna—From a Celtic settlement to a Metropolis 
by CACILIA RADINGER 


It is casily forgotten that Nature has created the conditions of growth 
for most of the cities of future greatness and significance in the world. 
This fact must not be overlooked, especially in the case of Vienna whose 
favourable geographical position has caused it to play a unique role in 
history for nearly 2,000 years. 

Vienna lies not only in the heart of Europe but it has developed on 
that remarkable region where the Alps and Carpathian Mountain 
ranges broke open millions of years ago. ‘There was formed the Basin of 
Vienna (Wiener Becken), through which comfortable highways could 
lead in all directions. ‘The town therefore developed in the centre of 
an axle-cross of age-old trade-routes. Nature had created the possibility 
of a connection between the lands of the North Seas of Europe and those 
of the Mediterranean as carly as prehistoric time. 

Vienna made use of this connection then from its first days when, 
in the Middle Ages, Austria was spreading southward to initiate lucrative 
trade with Venice. More important was the connection between West 
and Hast where the River Danube gained historical significance by 
forcing its way through the Wiener Pforte—the Vienna Gap. The 
waterway of the Danube served not only trade and transport but showed 
numerous generations the direction for their expansion. 

‘Thus it became decisive for the destiny of Vienna and Europe that, 
in the carly middle-ages, German settlers penetrated downstream, whilst 
Slavic farmers, Magyaric nomads on horseback, came upwards, both 
human streams coming to a standstill at the break—the natural basin. 
For a 1,000 years, therefore, people of German, Slavic and Hungarian 
language lived in close proximity within the surrounds of this town. 
Vienna became a German cultural region and foremost a border town 
as it is indeed today. 

Prehistoric Vienna 
Around 2000 years Bc the region of Vienna took part in the formidable 
event which changed the population of Europe fundamentally and for 
ever, ‘This was the Indo-Germanization of the Continent and it came 
about by the advance, in waves, of Indo-Germanic farmers who mixed 
with the indigenous population. Since 1200 nc the Illyrians from the 
north had penetrated the land, introducing the usage of Iron. Burial 
places of Princes discovered on the slopes of Mount Leopold lead to the 
assumption that this area was the military and political centre of Illyric 
power, At about 400 ne the Celts began to spread from France across 
the countries of the eastern Alpland towards southeast Europe. They 
claimed the entire Viennese region without harming the resident popu- 
lation, The Celts united with the Romans, hoping for effective pro- 
tection against the Teutons. The advance of the Roman military 
power was of a purely defensive nature, instrumental in holding up the 
threatening expansion of the Teutons between the Rhine and the Danube. 

‘The Romans established a military camp in Vindobone, to serve the 
more significant garrison of Carnuntum as coverage. By virtue of this 
move, the region of Vindobona became a Roman stronghold for 500 
years and closely in touch with Rome and its culture. 

The Roman legionaries missed their wine and therefore taught the 
farmer settlers how to plant and cultivate the vine. The sunny slopes 
of the Leopoldsberg and the Kahlenberg offered ideal conditions and 
to this day they are covered with vineyards. 
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Vienna of the Early Middle Ages 


In 170 Ap the restless Teutons and Markomans destroyed Vidobona 
and Carnuntum—both the camps and civilian towns, pushing through 
to northern Italy. Before the decline of Roman power Vindobona had 
gained greater importance than Carnuntum as a port for the Imperial 
Roman Danube fleet. At this time Christianity penetrated into the 
Viennese basin, the first followers being amongst the Roman legionaries, 
The inner districts of Vienna evince a subterranean catacombe cemetery. 

During 960 ap life calmed down as the Markgraves of the Baben- 
berger family advanced to protect the Mark against the Magyars who 
had devastated the land of the Danube and had subsequently settled 
beyond the River Leitha—a permanent frontier against Hungary, 

Bavarian and Franconian settlers streamed into the land of the 
Danube, mixing with the Slavic population. Almost the entire Viennese 
region shows traces of this second German settlement as witnessed by the 
names of small places given by the aristocratic landowners. During the 
centuries of Bavarian colonization, Vienna became an important market 
settlement on the long trade route of the Danube as well as a defence 
town for the Babenbergish Mark against the dangerous east. 


The Residences of the Princes of Babenberg 


The Babenberg Markgraves, raised to the dignity of dukes in return for 
their renouncement of Bavaria, made their dominion into a self-supporting 
powerful, territorial state—Ostarrichi—in opposition to the Roman 
German Empire. 

They further raised Vienna-Wien to a supreme significance above 
all the other Austrian towns for political and economic reasons. Political 
prominence was gained when the first Duke of Babenberg, Henry II, 
‘Jasomirgott’ transferred his court thither in 1156 ap thus making 
it the cultural centre of the land. Further, the advantageous space- 
relations for communication coupled with the favours bestowed by the 
landed Princes, made Wien a flourishing emporium in the first half of the 
13th century. 

A further source of wealth was to be gained by the export of wine 
cultivated by the Viennese in the immediate vicinity of the town, high 
profits being returned. 

In 1221 Duke Leopold the VI endowed his residence with the 
Charter of a City. Wien by this time possessed ten churches, five 
monasteries and two hospitals. ‘The one-storied houses at the time have 
been estimated at from 800 to 1,000 in number and nearly all were built 
of wood and were thatched. 

At this period, so full of life, Wien was indeed a town of the Arts. 
The Court witnessed the united influence of the refined knighthood of 
western Europe, the Islamic Orient—as observed by the dukes during 
the Crusades, and the influence of the old splendid culture of Eastern 
Rome to which the Princes were bound through their marriages with the 
Byzantine Princesses. 

The German Minnesang experienced its peak of development at 
this court, Reinmar von Hagenau—the court poet from Alsace having 
introduced the form from west Germany into Wien. Walter von der 
Vogelweide, who had probably spent his youth at the court since 1187, 
learned ‘singen und sagen’ (to sing and to rhyme) at the hand of Reinmar. 
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In the first great Epos of the Niebelungenlied, homage is obviously 
being paid to the grand style of the Duke’s Court. The Epos has Wien 
as the scene of the wedding feast of King Etzel and Kriemhild which 
lasted 17 days. 

After the death of Leopold VI (1230), restless times began for the 
town, Wien was drawn into a quarrel between King Ottokar of Bohemia 
and Rudolf of Habsburg, the German King, which lasted for many 
years. Eventually, after the decisive victory of Rudolf over Ottokar 
(1278), the Habsburg house became the ruling Princes of Austria (1282). 
In the late middle ages the territory of the Habsburg dynasty stretched 
as far as the Adriatic Port of Triest. 

The University of Wien opened in 1384 and by 1450 included about 
1,000 students. It became the centre of European Humanism. At this 
time, too, the popular art of the folksong, the simple instrumental music 
of the Passionplays and Carnivalplays reached their height. Serious 
music was cultivated by the Court Orchestra founded by Maxmilian 
in 1498. Music and the Theatre have ever since become the un- 
mistakable mark of Vienna, ‘This great city has also been noted as the 
fronticr fortification town of the Occident (Abendland) against Turkish 
military power (the ‘antemurale Christiamtatis’) for one and a_ half 
centuries. The period after 1683—the time of absolutism—saw Wien 
develop into a splendid town of Royal Residence (Residenzstadt) and 
Centralization of the Authorities of the Habsburg hereditary lands. 


BIRTHS 

Bradshaw: to Prunclla* (Maycock) and Derck Bradshaw on July 9th, 1971, a son, 
Alistair Michael, 

Fivet: to Christine* (Partington) and Edmond Fivet* on September 20th, 1971, a son, 
Jonathan Edmond, 

Hall-Mancey: to Christine Ann (Connors) and Bernard David Hall-Mancey* on 
April 23rd, 1971, a daughter, Gillian Mary—a sister for Susan Caroline. 

Marchant: to Elizabeth* (Stanley) and Alan Marchant* on July 18th, 1971, a son, 
Philip Wynford Alan. 


MARRIAGES 


Collon ~ Hearn: Michael Hyde Collon to Josephine Hearn* on August 7th, 1971, 
Gonsalves — Barnes: John Gonsalves to Judith Barnes* on July 31st, 1971. 
Tolputt —~ Davis: John Tolputt to Patta Davis* on April 10th, 1971. 

*Denotes Collegian. 


DEATHS 

Avicli: Celia, on October 17th, 1971. 

Astor: Colonel Lord Astor of Hever, FROM, on July 19th, 1971. 

Beer: Sidney, on May 3lst, 1971. 

Glentanar: Thomas Coats, 2nd Baron Glentanar, KBE, LL.D, JP, FROM, on June 
28th, 1971. 

Hubbard: Muriel (née Marshall), on August 8th, 1971. 

Mossman: Sheila (Mrs H. J, Brown), on August 17th, 1971. 

Newman: Sidney Thomas Mayow, CBE, MA, Hon D.Mus.(Dunelm), Professor 
Emeritus University of Edinburgh, on September 22nd, 1971. 

Ogier: Lilian (née Carter), on August 5th, 1971. 

Showan: Percy Dunn, on June 23rd, 1971. 

Silver: Annon Lee (Mrs Ronald Lumsden), on July 28th, 1971. 

Soar: Dr Joseph, on June 9th, 1971. 
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Obituaries 


SIR DAVID WEBSTER, KCVO, BA, FRGM, Hon.RAM 


In the summer of 1970 the music press throughout the world devoted 
itself wholeheartedly to the happy task of paying tribute to David Webster 
on his retirement after 25 years as General Administrator of Covent 
Garden. It is sad indeed to think that within a year reminiscence had 
become obituary; sad, but perhaps not wholly unexpected, because 
amongst his closest friends it had been predicted that once out of harness 
he would not long survive. 

What can one say briefly of such a man? Pre-eminently perhaps, 
that he was typical of the kind of Baise in who invites alternately 
admiration and incredulity from other so-called ‘more musical’ nations, 
in so far as his hobby became his whole life and he applied his professional 
skill acquired in the world of business to a passion developed as an 
amateur. ‘Thus equipped, he made Covent Garden one of the greatest 
Opera Companies—some say the greatest—in the world. It is perhaps 
not widely known that in many respects he was a shy man and there have 
certainly been more flamboyant personalities at the Garden, but it is 
equally certain that without him there would not have been a Royal 
Opera. 

From personal recollection, I would say that the quality T most 
admired in him, quite apart from his astonishing flair in casting the 
leading personalities needed in all departments and his loyalty to his 
staff, was his imperturbability. “There was a time when he was called 
the most unpopular man in London, because when others were thinking 
in pennies and weeks, he was thinking in thousands of pounds and decades. 
To the vision of a great statesman he added the courtesy of a great 
genteman. Whenever you went to see him, on however unimportant 
a matter, his desk was clear and he gave his attention to you utterly, 
To have his friendship was a very precious thing indeed. 

DOUGLAS GRAIG, 


PERCY SHOWAN 


It was a great shock to hear of the death of Percy Showan, and it is sad 
to think that he was only able to enjoy a very short retirement, Indeed, 
as his widow told my wife and myself ‘he was only able to go out a few 
umes after leaving College.’ 

For almost the last 20 years to my knowledge, Percy suffered much 
pain and discomfort, and from time to time he had to have spells in 
hospital for treatment. In spite of ill health, he always remained cheerful 
and bore these trials with courage. 

I first remember Percy during the latter part of the 1920’s and on 
through the °30’s, when he was in the General Office with the well- 
beloved John Hare. Some of the helpfulness and kindness of John 
rubbed off on to Percy, and these qualities remained all the time when 
I taught at the College, and later when I was Director and I was able 
to realize the value of his work and admire it. Yet my lasting memory 
of him will always be his unfailing sense of fun and humour. No matter 
what unexpected troubles and problems cropped up—and there were 
many—he could cope, and he would mect them with an inevitable 
twinkle in his eye and an apt and witty remark on his tongue. 
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He had an unusual memory for people and past events. He was 
able to recall succeeding generations of professors, students and staff who 
were or had been at the College during his long service, not to mention 
many other visitors. He knew their habits, characteristics, their likes 
and dislikes gleaned from his observations when they were at College, 
and in addition often he followed with interest their careers after they 
had left. In his estimate of people he was shrewd, and could, if it was 
needed, quiclly and unobtrusively encourage or give good advice to a 
student, He had a fund of anecdotes of all manner of people, especially 
musicians who might be described as individualistic, or perhaps even 
eccentric, 

His work in the General Office required a pretty high standard of 
organizing ability. Many examples could be quoted, but I would 
mention one in particular which was a method he applied to assemble 
on time groups of players and singers and orchestras for rehearsals and 
concerts, no mean achievement. ‘The experience served him well when 
he was put in charge of the organization of Sadlers Wells orchestra. 

Percy will be remembered by many with admiration and affection. 
But we must not forget his widow. We hope that the sympathy of 
friends will help her to bear her sorrow with the same fortitude and 
courage which were shown by her late husband. ERNEST BULLOCK 


When Perey Showan retired at the end of September last year, after 
more than 46 years service at the College, none of us realized that he had 
so little time left. Many knew that he was under hospital treatment 
and was subject to periodical absences, but his indomitable and cheery 
spirit hid the pain he must have suffered. Just before he retired, he 
showed me the plans of a new bungalow on the downs near Eastbourne 
where he hoped to settle down with his devoted wife Leila for their retire- 
ment, 

Iver since its foundation the College has attracted at an early age 
able and devoted men who have given life long service to its affairs and 
Percy Showan was in this tradition. He had a real flair for adminis- 
tration; in fact I have always thought he was better than any of us. 
This ability may well have been sharpened by his war service when he 
rose to the rank of Major. He would rarely speak of this period but 
he did tell me once of the occasion when his anti-aircraft battery beat 
off a Japanese air attack on ‘Trincomalee; the enemy’s losses were such 
that they did not come again. 

In January, 1967, he succeeded Joe Reid as Chief Clerk, while 
retaining his important post as Head of the General Office and the 
Registrar’s right hand man. As Chief Clerk he gave valuable help to 
the Bursar when we had to interview candidates for jobs on the junior 
staff His suffering in no way clouded the clarity of his mind; and all 
who knew him will recall his neat and highly individual handwriting. 

Countless professors and students must have benefited from his aid 
and advice; for Percy not only knew the College but also the profession, 
having acted as orchestral manager at Sadlers Wells for many years in 
addition to his duties at the RCM. This experience enabled him to lay 
his hand on a deputy or an instrumentalist who might be required by 
the Director at short notice. 

Our thoughts and sympathy go out to his widow, Leila. It may 
be some comfort for her to know that Percy’s devoted service has helped 
to make the RCM one of the finest music colleges in the world. 

JOHN SHRIMPTON. 
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ANNON LEE SILVER 
1939-1971 


There were a few occasions in the year when there was a very special 
atmosphere in the Parry Theatre. ‘Vhe stage was clear, small desks 
with pencil and paper appeared in the centre of the auditorium, there 
was always a tingle of expectancy—as well there might be, because these 
were the auditions for the Opera School, which might initiate the first 
step forward of yet another singer to graduate from the College to the 
world of international stardom. On this particular afternoon, one of the 
candidates, soprano, blonde and very pretty, if she had not been too 
scared to smile, had only sung a few bars when the Director leaned 
forward and said ‘that’s the sound!’ Indeed it was, and thus began the 
process which was to bring Annon Lee Silver, who came to us from 
Nova Scotia with scholarships from the Canada Council and the Lord 
Beaverbrook Trust, into the front rank of European sopranos within 
the space of a few years. In the Opera School Annon Lee (she was 
never called Annon or Lee, but always both) was a delightful and at 
the same Ume exacting student —exacting because the faint air of puzzle- 
ment which characterized her audition evinced itself in rehearsal when 
she simply was not prepared to gloss over anything she did not fully 
understand. 

With her musicality, her good looks, the purity of her tone and 
perhaps above all the intelligence and sincerity of her performance it 
was never in doubt that a glittering future awaited her. When in 1963 
Glyndebourne audiences were enchanted by the rediscovery of Monte- 
verdi’s “L’Incoronazione di Poppea’ one of the evening’s delights was 
the voice of Annon Lee impersonating Amor from an alcove in Sir Hugh 
Casson’s classical set. “This was virtually the beginning of her enormously 
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successful, but tragically short, operatic career, but before immersing 
herself in other work she found time to win a string of prizes—the 
National Federation of Music Societies’ Award for Young Concert 
Artists, the first Dame Maggie Teyte Prize ‘to maintain the traditions 
of the classical school of singing’ and first prize in the National Com- 
petition of Les Jeunesses Musicales du Canada. 

Perhaps the key to her success lies in the word ‘classical’ in the 
description of the Maggie Teyte prize, since I can think of no other 
singer of her generation who excels her in the art of combining a wide 
range of interpretative skills with pure bel canto singing. I well remem- 
ber poor Arthur Benjamin saying that it really would not worry him if 
the girls did not sing the right notes in the quarrel scene in ‘Prima Donna’ 
but Annon Lee did, just the same. 

It was clearly her ability to combine integrity of style with purity 
of vocal line (not to mention her flexibility in alt) which led naturally 
to her being cast as Blonde, Pamina, Gilda, in Glyndebourne, Frankfurt, 
Cardiff, I have a particularly poignant memory of her sinking to the 
floor in the second act of the Welsh National Opera’s performance of 
Rigoletto in a way which brought to mind the lotus floating on sull 
water, taught to my generation by Ram Gopal. 

Before this there had been the enchanting Seraglio at the Bath 
Festival, conducted by Yehudi Menuhin, surely one of the most purely 
musical performances of this work we are likely to hear, in which Annon 
Lee’s flaxen hair, radiant smile and exquisitely clear singing made her 
a Blonde to the life. 

She was ideally cast at Glyndebourne again as Sophie in Massenet’s 
‘Werther’ in 1969 another collectors’ piece. 

Perhaps because she could portray so beautifully those operatic 
heroines whose mainstay is the serene preservation of honour that she 
was able, in Nicholas Maw’s specially commissioned ‘Rising of the Moon’ 
at Glyndebourne in 1970, to do exactly the opposite and run con slancio 
into the arms of the young officer to help him win his preposterous 
wager. 

We would have seen more of Annon Lee in this country if she had 
not been building a parallel career for herself all over Europe, but 
particularly in Frankfurt where she had a resident contract and where 
her roles included Zerlina, Adéle in Fledermaus, Gretel, Papagena, 
Olympia in Hoffmann, Carolina in Il Matrimonio Segreto. Two of 
her most outstanding performances before she died were Sophie in Der 
Rosenkavalicr and, at the Flanders Festival in 1970, Ilia’ in 
Idomeneo when the poise and control of her singing inevitably recalled 
Sena Jurinac at Glyndebourne 20 years ago. 

Her career was by no means confined to the stage, for she had 
gained an equal reputation for herself as a concert artist. When at 
last she was too ill to move or stand in comfort, she demonstrated her 
indomitable courage by proposing even then to sing on the concert 
platorm using crutches and we would be unnatural if this did not 
remind us of Kathleen Ferrier and Lilian Board. 

She loved singing Lieder, particularly Hugo Wolf and I can think 
of no sweeter epitaph for her than the dying fall of Anakreons Grab:— 
Frihling Sommer und Herbst genoss 
Der gliickliche Dichter 
Vor dem Winter hat ihn endlich 
Der Hiigel geschiitzt. 


DOUGLAS GRAIG. 
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DR. JOSEPH SOAR 


1879-1971 

The sadness in growing old is that one is constantly hearing of the death 
of old and valued friends. 

Joseph Soar and I were fellow students at College and pupils of 
Sir Walter Parratt in the early years of this century. He was born in 
Sheffield and held various organ appointments in Yorkshire and in 
London before being appointed organist of St. David's Cathedral in 
1922. There he did splendid work and retired in 1953, continuing to 
live within sight and sound of the sea on that wonderful coast overlooking 
St. David’s Head where I often visited him. 

He was a remarkable man, a man in every sense of the word, working 
hard in the interests of everyone and everybody, the centre of every 
good cause. He loved the sea. For many years he was seeretary of the 
St. David’s Life Boat Institution and went out with the crew on many 
perilous expeditions. He seldom missed his daily early morning ‘dip’ 
even in the coldest weather! I like to think of him in connection with 
a text which he often quoted: “Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in 
the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known.’ ‘That saying is 
immense; so, I think, in a very special sense was he. 

WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 


The Royal Collegian—home and abroad 


Symphonic Wind Orchestra’s Broadcast. On June 22nd, 1971, 
the BBC recorded the large scale works given by the Symphonic Wind 
Orchestra, conducted by Philip Cannon, at their concert in College. 
These were the Concerto by Gordon Jacob, Emblems by Aaron Copland 
and the Suite Francaise by Darius Milhaud (see Concert Programmes 
page 120). The concert was transmitted by the Radio 3 programme 
at 17.30 on August 12th, 1971 in the series ‘Youth Orchestras of the 
World.” ‘The broadcast also included interviews with Sir Keith Falkner 
and Philip Cannon. 


Philip Cannon was further invited by the Orchestra Radio-Transfusion 
Francaise to conduct the first performance and broadcast of his composition 
Oraison Funébre de L’ Ame Humaine in a Concert Public at the ORTE 
(Paris) on October 22nd, 1971. ‘This work, a symphonie for strings in 
24 parts, was specially commissioned by the ORTE for their Orchestre 
de Chambre, and has just been published in their own edition Francaise 
de Musique Vechnisonor. ‘This is the first time the ORTE has com- 
missioned a British composer and it is indeed a great honour for Mr 
Cannon. Since Philip Cannon’s String Quartet won the Grand Prix 
and Prix de la Critique in Paris in 1965 (see RCM Magazine-—Volume 
LNII No. 1), various areas of the Continent have been most encouraging 
to his music. 


Kenneth V. Jones has been appointed to the music faculty of Sussex 
University. He has recently completed commissions for 20 pieces for 
strings and pianoforte as well as 43 pieces for pianoforte solo, these 
all being part of a progress of a 100 pieces. Further Mr Jones’s music 
is to be heard as the current title music for BBC TY 24 Hours as well as 
in the film scores to Whoever slew Auntie Rae (recorded September, 1971) 
and Tower of Evil (to be recorded in December, 1971). 
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Richard Roderick Jones has been asked to write a Church Opera 
called Chanticleer (after Chaucer) which will be given a first performance 
in the Autumn of 1972. He has also been commissioned to write a 
Missa Brevis for a choir in Stratford-upon-Avon to be performed in 
February, 1972, and his Chamber Concerto is to be performed for the first 
time by the ROM Chamber Orchestra in College in the Spring Term of 
1972. Mr Roderick-Jones’s opera—The Legend of the Lakes received its 
premiere of three performances in South Wales earlier in April this year 
and it is to be given a further run in Stratford-upon-Avon during Easter- 
tide, 1972, 


BOOK REVIEW 


Paths to Modern Music by Laurence Davies. Barrie & Jenkins £4:00. 

In this collection of extended essays, a few of which have previously appeared in various 
journals, the author sets out to examine Western music as it has evolved over the past 
100 years or so, with particular attention to the sociological implications of music as an 
art form in contemporary civilized society. 

Beginning with the music-dramas of Wagner, Dr Davies traces the legacy of this 
Germanic musico-literary philosophy, its relationship to the Romantic movement as a 
whole and the influence it exerted on French and English musical culture at the close 
of the 19th century, He outlines some of the more significant reactions to it—notably 
on the part of Franck and Fauré and places into perspective the vital contributions to 
20th century musical thought made by composers such as Debussy, Ravel, ‘Les Six’ 
and, of course, by Messiaen and Boulez. 

The music of Mahler and Strauss is considered in some detail, leading to a particu- 
larly enlivened discussion of Schonberg, Webern and Berg 
sequent influence on more recent music, Similarly Sibelius, Stravinsky, Barték and 
Britten are all carefully presented in the light of their immense contributions to 20th 
century culture and the author concludes with a provocative discussion on the present 
situation of musical art, setting it against recent developments in electronic music, 
aleatoric methods and the philosophies of Gage and others. 

Laurence Davies writes in a most stimulative and scholarly style; his book comes 
alan opportune moment when the very future of music as most of us probably under- 
stand the term-—is perhaps very much in question. 


their methods and sub- 


CAREY HUMPHREYS, 


BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 
‘Johnson Preserved,’ an Opera in Three Acts Richard Stoker 
Libretto by Jill Watt Edition Peters 
No, 7135 
Igor Kipnis 
New York O.U.P. 
John Ranish (1693-1777 
Edited. Richard Platt 
0.U.P. 50p 


Vocal Score £5 
A First Harpsichord Book 
$2.50 
Sonata in B minor 





Six String-Crossing Studies 

for Cello Solo 

Six Velocity Studies 

for Cello Solo 

Three Northumbrian Sea Songs 

Billy Boy, O the Bonny Fisher Lad, 
The Water of Tyne 

Three Amorous Airs for female voices 
and piano 

Waly waly, The German Flute, 

The Ballad of Nancy Dee 

A Handel Solo Album 

For Trumpet or Trombone and Piano 
(or Bassoon and Piano) 
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Christopher Bunting 
OUP. 

Christopher Bunting 
O.U.P. 

Arranged by 

Phyllis Tate 

OUP, 

John Gardner (Op 104 
O.U-P. 


Arranged and edited by 
Lionel Lethbridge 
O.U.P. 


50p 


40p 


cach 25p 


each 9p 
l6p 


Piano score 60p 





Two Love Songs Arthur Bliss 
from Serenade for Baritone and OUP. Piano score 75p 
Orchestra. Fair is my Love (Edmund Spenser 
In Praise of his Daphnis (Sir J. Wotton 
Simples (Poem by James Joyce Arthur Bliss 80p 
Limited edition to mark composer's 
80th birthday (reprint) 


0.U.P. 
Four Strings and a Bow Joan Lovell and Cello parts 15p 
Easy Pieces for Cello Peggy Page Cello and Piano 25p 
Books 2 and 3 Bosworth 
English Court Odes 1660-1820 Rosamond MeGuinness Li 
0.U.P. 
Rossini James Harding £150 
The Great Composers Faber & Faber 


EASTER TERM PRIZES 1971 


Joy Scorr Prize or £20 ; Maria Ceyrek 
Evcten Marre Curtis Mozart Prize: 
Isr Prize: £11 ‘ : : ‘ : Melody Wu 
2np Prize £8. ‘ Yuriko Murakami 
Vivian HAMILTON Prize FOR “Men PLANists or £1 3 5 Richard Meyrick 
Ivor JAMes VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO Prize OF £44. Julian Lloyd-Webber 
SINGING ( Oratorio 
Lestir WoopGate Prize or £5 ; ‘ . . Meryl Drower 
Toptiss Green Prize or £5. - : Darell Moulton 
KATHLEEN LONG CHamper Must Prizs or £25. Robert Wright; Rosalind Porter; 


John Forster 


ARCM EXAMINATIONS—JULY 1971 


Section I. Pianorortre (Performing 


tDannillon, Regis John Yeronga West, Australia 
tGeorge, Katherine Ann Portland, Oregon, U.S.A, 
Green, Elizabeth Hamilton London 

Louis, Leslie Bertram Bromley, Kent 
*Magill, Ronan Francis Columba Saxmundham, Suffolk 
Radner, Erica Berkeley, California, U.S.A, 

Secrion I], PiANnororre ( Teaching 

Baker, Marilyn Ann Birminghsm 

Basu, Patricia Newtonville, Mass., U.S.A, 
Boyes, Christine Anne London 

Brown, Sarah Jane Havell Camberley, Surrey 
Charles, Christine Elizabeth Bromley 

Harvey, Dianne Katherine Auckland, N.Z. 

Horsfield, Janet Elizabeth Wembley, Middlesex 
Jones, Denise Bournemouth 

Macaulay, Lindsay Jane Epsom, Surrey 

Preston, Edward Graham Nottingham 

Samson, Jennifer Elizabeth Leeds 

Trafford, David London 

Webber, Lorraine Kathleen Sherborne, Dorset 


Section V. OrGaAn ( Teaching 
tPearce, Malcolm Nigel Bournemouth 
Spicer, Paul Cridland Chester-le-Street, Durham 


Section VI. Srrinos (Performing)—-Viola 
Nalden, Rosemary London 
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Violin 





































Seoernon VII. Srsincs (Teaching 
Brooks, Vyvyan 
Buczynski, Roger 
Ford, John Stuart 
Koenigsberger, Mollie Ann 
Orton, Geoffrey 
Owen, Sheila 
Seacome, Jacqueline Mary 
Thompson, Wendy Jane 
‘Trubridge, Christopher Robin 


Viola 
Uscher, Naney J. 
Worthington, Roger Paul 


Violoncello 
Talbot, Sally Elizabeth 


Suerion VILL, Tarr (Performing) 
Shahin, mine Pervin 


Srovion LX, 
Luther, Nancy 
Paice, Leonard 


Oboe 
Swinnerton, Andrew Hugh 


Clarinet 
Stephenson, Lee 


Bassoon 
Averay, Anthony Jon 


Sucvion X. Woopwinp Anp Brass ( Teaching) 
Bond, Sarah Mary 
Humphreys, Colin Henry 
Parry, Jane 
Shepherd, John Charles 
Swan, Richard John 


| Oboe 

Goldring, Maleolm David 

| ne 

I Clarinet 
Davies, Rosemary Anne 
O'Brien, Cornelius Denis 
Pummell, Andrew Robert 

Bassoon 


; 
i Alexander, Meyrick 
| Predota, Christine 


Trumpet 
‘Thomas, David William 


Seerion NI. Sincine (Performing) 
Cox, Virginia Frances Elizabeth 
Hamblin, Magdalen Jane 
i Moulton, Darell 
| Rosenwald, Celia 


Woopwinp AND Brass INsrruMENTS (Performing 








Trelleck, Monmouth 
Havant, Hants. 
Henley-on-Thames 
London 

Alvechurch, Worcs. 
Redcar, Teesside 
Cheltenham 
Leyburn, Yorks. 
Gosport 


London 
Cranbrook, Kent 


Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex 
London 
Flute 


New York, U.S.A. 
Weybridge, Surrey 


Satlron Walden, Essex 


Il Cajon, Galifornia, U.S.A. 


London 


Flute 


Bury St. Edmunds 
Chesham, Bucks. 
Guildford, Surrey 
Old Coulsdon, Surrey 
Hounslow, Middlesex 


Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Manchester 
Cork, Eire 
Woodford Green, Essex 


London 
West Bromwich, Stafis. 


Hereford 


London 
Kidderminster, Worcs. 
Nottingham 

London 





Section XII. SinGine ( Teaching 


Boulter, Malcolm Victor Benfleet, Essex 
Fawcett, Richard Charles Guildford 

Hancock, Sally Anne Wallington, Surrey 
Hensor, Michael Howard Eccleshall, Stafford 
O'Neill, Dennis James Croydon 

Parker, Kathleen Mary Blyth, Northumberland 


SecTion NIT. = Mustcransinpe ann THrory 


Spall, Charles William Woodbridge, Sulfolk 
Pass with Honours 
* Pass in Special Harmony Paper 


PRIZES AND MEDALS JULY 1971 


PIANOFORTI 
MRS CLAUDE BEDDINGTON PRIZE OF £12 » Timothy Lowe 
HERBERT SHARPE PRIZE OF £450 AND McEWEN PRIZE OF £4.50 Ronan Magill 


and Simon Nicholls 


SINGING 
CHILVER WILSON PRIZE OF £13 Ann Marie Connors 
GUILIA GRISI PRIZE OF £7 \WOMEN Anne Morgan 
MARIO GRIST PRIZE OF £7 MIN John Griffiths 
VIOLIN 


EDWIN DOVE PRIZE OF £8 
BEATRICE MONTGOMERIE PRIZE OF £6 
FRANCES RICKETTS PRIZE OF £7 


Susan Davies 
Geotlrey Lynn 
Hiizabeth Pitts 


VIOLA 
ALFRED GIBSON PRIZE OF £6 AND ERNEST TOMLINSON PRIZE OF £5 Hlizabeth Marker 


VIOLONCELLO 
LEO STERN PRIZE OF £5 AND CLEMENT SCHOLEFIELD PRIZE OI £450. Marion Balkwill 


ORGAN 
STUART PRIZE OF £4.50 F James Lancelot 
DIRECTOR'S “ESSAY PRIZE ‘MUSIC AS AN ART AND SCIENGIY I. Linden G, Pletcher £5:50 


2. Penelope Dannister £2 


PIANOFORTT 
GRADE IV's 
ELLEN SHAW WILLIAMS PRIZE OF £IL AND 
MARGOT HAMILTON PRIZE OF L400 3 P ‘ . Tessa Nicholson 
PAUER PRIZE OF £13 Yuriko Murakami 
BORWICK PRIZE OF £10 > Richard Meyrick 


SINGING 
DOROTHY SILK PRIZE OF £9 AND 
LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY'S PRIZE Of L450 3 i Mair Davies 
DAN PRICE PRIZE OF £450 AND POWNALL PRIZE OF £450 ; » Brenda Peters 


VIOLIN 
ALFRED AND CATHBRINE HOWARD PRIZE O| Lt 
DOVE PRIZE OF £10 » 
PIVADAR NACHEZ PRIZE OF £7 


Velicity Jowitt 
Lewis Maby 
Nigel Sharpe 


VIOLA 


LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE OF £19 Roger Chase 


VIOLONCELLO 


LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE OF £17 Herbert Hall 


DOUBLE BASS 
For the Highest Grade Examined) 
ENE CRUFT PRIZE OF £10. > ; : ; . Kevin Rundell 
FFREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £9 3 3 3 ; Maxwell Tarlton 
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EUG 
GEO 








HARPSICHORD 


GEOFFREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £15 Michael! Chibbett 
THORNTON LOFTHOUSE CONTINUO PRIZE OF £550 . Michael Chibbett 
HARP 
JACK MORKISON PRIZE OF £20 . Shared: Emine Shahin and Elena Bengoechea 
GUITAR 
JACK MORRISON PRIZE OF £20 , Carlos Bonell 


WOODWIND 


OLIVE DAWSON PRIZE OF £550 - ° 3 Felix Warnock, bassoon 
JAMES PRIZE OF £3 Leonard Paice, flute 
ORGAN 
GLOLT REY TANKARD PRIZE OF £15 P - Not Awarded 
PARKATT PRIZE OF £6 AND HAIGH PRIZE OF £4.50 Jan Saunders 
THEORI 
LOWAKD HECHT PRIZE OF £10 ’ ‘ Charles Spall 
BASIL ALLOCUIN PRIZE OF £4.50 s F Simon S$. Nicholls 


PIANOFORTT 
GRADE V's 


CHAPPELL, MEDAL AND £525 AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF L34 Peter Hill 
HOPKINSON GOLD MLELDAL AND MORRIS PRIZE OF £24 . Andrew Ball 
HOPKINSON SILVER MEDAL AND MARMADUKE BARTON PRIZE £14 . Carol Cooper 
SINGIAG 
HENRY LESLIE PRIZE OF £15 AND AGNES NICHOLLS HARTY TROPHY Julian Pike 
ALBANI PRIZE (WOMEN) OF £10 : Sue Dennis 
HENRY BLOW PRIZE OMEN) OF £6 Stephen P, Roberts 
GLARA BUTT AWARDS OF £25 EACH : Sue Campbell; Penelope Clark; 
Hazel Hibbert; Patricia Parker 
VIOLIN 
IAN STOUTZRER PRIZE IN MEMORY OF ALBERT SAMMONS) OF £50 Robert Wright 
WoL REED PRIZE OF £22 : Maureen Doig 
STANLEY BLAGROVE PRIZE OF £12 Gwyneth Barkham 
VIOLA 
ERNEST TOMLINSON PRIZE OF £18 Ronald Willoughby 


VIOLONCELLO 
MRS WILL, GORDON PRIZE OF £22 , Melissa Phelps 
STUART KNUSSEN OF £12 ‘ . . Julian Lloyd-Webber 


WOODWIND 





JOY BOUGITITON PRIZE OF £31 (OBOE) i Gordon Hunt 
EVE KISCIE PRIZE OF £14 - Simon Priestley 
GEOPEPREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £15 (CLARINET i Susan Smith 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL PRIZE OF £12 (BASSOON i : David Chatwin 
BRASS 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL PRIZE OF £12. ‘ . Not Awarded 
MANNS PRIZE OF £5 . ‘ 5 : . ‘ . Corinne Dunn 
ORGAN 
WALFORD DAVI a PRIZE OF £340 : ‘ Jonathan Rennert 
WALFORD DAVI PRIZE OF £20 : 3 Margaret Phillips 
COMPOSITION PRIZES 
SULLIVAN PRIZE AND FARRAR PRIZES OF £16 ‘ : . David McBride 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY PRIZE OF £15 ‘ é George A. Meyer 
R.O, MORRIS PRIZE OF £15 ‘ . . Gary Carpenter 
STANTON JEFRFERIES PRIZE OF £5 (POR SONG WRITING George A. Meyer 
CONDUCTING PRIZES 
PHEODORE STIER PRIZE OF £9 ; ‘ . John Forster 
RIGORDE PRIZE (MINIVEURE SCORES). : _ Anthony Howard-Williams 
OPERA PRIZES 
MIGHARL MUDIE GONDUCTING PRIZE OF ¢ M4 . ‘ John Balme 
THE ROM UNION PRIZE (IN MEMORY OF PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER £15. John Gilbert 
THE MARGUERITE MATZENAUER MEMORIAL AWARD £5 : . Caroline Friend 
HARRY REGINALD LEWIS PRIZE OF £3 = ‘ : James O'Neil 
RIGORDI PRIME (VOCAL SCORE) ; ‘ : a - Michael Bauer 
DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE OF £2 3 . . 3 . Arnost Kopecky 
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COBBETT HURLSTONE CHAMBER MUSIC COMPETITIONS 

COMPOSERS: FIRST PRIZE OF £15 ‘ . Michael Miller 
SECOND PRIZE OF £10 " ‘ - _ Charles Spall 
PERFORMERS: FIRST PRIZE OF £20 Carol Clack; Simon Priestley; Richard Simpson; 
John Reynolds; lan Hennessy; Anna Meadows 
: Susan Hayeock; Susan Davies; 

John Mortimer; Julian Carlick 


SECOND PRIZE OF £15 





OCTAVIA TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS £150 each . . John Weeks; Charles Spall 
GEOFFREY TANKARD AND BEATRICE TANKARD LIEDER PRIZE 
SINGER: £35 é . Caroline Friend 
ACCOMPANIST: £15 e ~ Michael Lloyd 
HERZL GOLDBLOOM SONG RECITAL PRIZE 
SINGER: £42 : : Felicity Lott (RAM) 
ACCOMPANIST: £10 : ‘ Graham Johnson (RAM) 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS (for a Distinguished Student) Howard Shelley 
THE PERCY BUCK AWARD OF £75 Shared: Thomas Dodd; Rosalind Porter 
RAYMOND FFENNELL PRIZE (jor 3rd Year GRSM St nt 
IST PRIZE: £13 < Christine Hilton 
2ND PRIZE: £9 ‘ lan Curror 
GERMAN LANGUAGE PRIZE ‘ : . Stephen Brown 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE PRIZE . ; ‘ Not Awarded 
DR SALEEBY PRIZE FOR SINGERS ((for Bass or Baritone) £30 : James O'Neil 
£20 i Michael Bauer 
THE UMBERTO BARBIERI PRIZE FOR SINGERS OF £40 ; : Margaret Gimson 
THE SEYMOUR WHINTATES AWARD £50 (for an outstanding String player) . Julian Lloyd-Webber 
THE CITY LIVERY CLUB MUSIC SECTION PRIZE OF £10. Roger Mair 
THE DANNREUTHER PRIZE PIANO CONCERTO £15 5 ; . Howard Shelley 
MARJORIE WHYTE MEMORIAL PRIZE 5 » David Trattord 
CROTDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PRIZE OF £525 ‘: ‘ ~ Maureen Doig 
SARAH MUNDIAK PRIZE OF £315 (for a GRSM Student) . 5 John Forster 
THE MAJOR VAN SOMEREN-GODFREY PRIZE ‘ ‘ . Jason Shute £100 
ennifer O'Grady £50 
Neil Mackie £50 
Accompanut: — Christopher Grant £24 
THE RUTH GILBERT LIEDER AWARD ( for a Lieder Singer) “5 Dorothy Robinson 
THE HARRY EVANS AWARD £27 (for a Welsh Student) ‘ . ~ Meryl Drower 
THE DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE OF £1050 : . ‘ . Colin Howard 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT SCHOLARSHIP CONDUCTING PRIZES —£50 each, Vaughan Meakins; 


Anthony Howard-Williams; Golin Metters 
THE TAGORE GOLD MEDALS AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF £50 each 
for the Most Distinguished Students of the Year . . 3 (1) Rosalind Porter 
(2) John Forster 


Concert and Opera Programmes 


Summer Term 1971 
CHAMBER CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Sth MAY, 1971 

Rosalind Porter, Celle; John Forster and Howard Shelley, Piano. Suite no, 1 in G for Gello solo-Jtach. 
Three Pieces for Cello and Piano-Francoer, Fantasiesticke for Cello and Piano, op. 73 Schumann, Wanderer 
Fantasy for Piano, op. 15-Schubert. Sonata for Piano and Cello, op. 19- Rachmaninoff. 


i2th MAY, 1971 

Quartet for Piano and Strings in G minor, K. 478—Mocart. John Forster, Piano; Robert Wright, Violin; 
Roger Chase, Viola; Rosalind Porter, Cello. 

Licbeslicder Waltzes-Brakms. Margaret Gimson, Lesley Toull-So, branos} Jacqueline Currie, Jane Metealfe 
Centraltes; Keith Embleton, Colin Tamblyn—Tenors; Charles Traecinaten, Christopher Ross. Dasses; 
Stephen Dickinson, Michael Lloyd-Piano Duet, 

Quintet for Piano and Strings in A major (The Trout)—Sehubert, John Forster, Piano; Robert Wright, 
Violin; Roger Chase, Viela; Rosalind Porter, Calo; John Hill, Bass. 


19th MAY, 1971 

Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue for Harpsichord-ach. Ludmila Tschakalova, [Harpsichord Soprano Aria, 
Bel raggio lusinghier (Semiramide)—Rossint. Jennifer Samson accompanied by Stephen Rose, Piano 
Sonata in F minor, op. 57 (Appassionata)~ Beethoven. Andrew Haigh. Sonata for Flute, Viola and Harp 
Debussy. Christine Whitfield, Flute; Stephen Tces, Viola; Fiona Hibbert, Harp. 


10th JUNE, 1971 

Piano Sonata (1926)-Barlek, Ronald Cavaye. Sonata for Clarinet, Cello and Piano (1969) John McCabe, 
Barbara McGregor, Clarinet; Rosalind Porter, Cello; Michael Lloyd, Piano, 

Piano Solo Funerailles (Harmonies Poctiques et Religicuses)—Liszt, ‘Tessa Nicholson. 

Bachianas Brasileiras no. 5 for Soprano and cight Cellos (nos. | and 2)-Villa-Lobos, Shelley Cuthbertson 
Soprane: Rosalind Porter, Richard Eades, Stephen Ives, Clare Wright, Catherine Bunting, Katharina 
Maechler, Peter Esswood, Jean Lamb-Cellos. John Balme conducted. ; 
Piano Quartet in CG minor-Feuré, Shelagh Burns, violin; Unnur Sveinbjarnardottir, Viola; Katharina 
Macchler, Celle; Simon Nicholls, Piano. 


14th JUNE, 1971 

London Harpsichord Ensemble. John Francis, Flute; Sarah Francis, Oboe; Lionel Bentley, Violin; Cecil 
James, Bassoon; Millicent Silver, Harpsichord. , 

Quartet in G for Flute, Oboe and Violin with Bassoon and Harpsichord Gontinuo-Telemann, Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue for Harpsichord solo-Bach. Concerto in G minor for Flute, Violin, Bassoon and Harp- 
sichord-Viveldi. Concerto in I) minor for Oboe, Violin, Bassoon and Harpsichord Handed. Concerto in 
D for Flute, Oboe, Violin, Bassoon and Harpsichord—Visaldi. 
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Wth JUNE, 1971 
Levon Chilingirian, Violin; Clifford Benson, Pianoforte. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano in E flat, K.A81-Mozart. Concertante for Violin and Piano (1968)—Alan 
Kawsthane Wondeau Brillant for Violin and Piano, D.895-Schubert. Sonata for Violin and Piano in G 
major, op. WO Hethoven. 


25th JUNE, 1971 
COBBETT PRIZE COMPETITION 


Sonata for Viola and Organ with Percussion (in one movement). John Mortimer. John Mortimer, Viela; 
Maleolm Pierce, Organ; Gary Carpenter, Percussion. Quintet for Woodwind—Michael Miller. The Halcyon 
Wind Quintet, Simon Priestley, Flute; Kichard Simpson, Oboe: John Reynolds, C net; Ian Hennessy, Horn; 
Anna Meadows, Hassoon, String Quartet no. 2-Charles Spall. Martin Hughes, Linda Speck, Violins ; Bryan 
King, Viola; Catharine Bunting, Cello. Oboe Quartet Male Susan 












Pierce. Susan Haycock, Oboe; 
Davies, violin; John Mortimer, Viola; Julian Garlick, Cello. Songs of Light and Dark, for Soprano, Flute, 
Viola, Harp and Piano Daud Mcfiride. Shelley Cuthbertson, Soprano; Madeleine Cross, Flute; Norbert 
Blume, Vielas Pervine Shahin, Harp; ¢ hristopher Wilson, Piano. Mr Carroll's Songs for Alice. Cycle for 
Soprano and Wind Quintet. Gary Carpenter. Caroline Clack, Soprano with the Haleyon Wind Quintet. The 
Adjudte ator of the competition was Mr JOHN GARDNER. 


Ith JULY, 1971 

The Bach Cantata Choir, Festival Te Deum for Chorus and Organ-Anthony Milner. Motet. Komm, 
Jesu, Komm- Bach, Prelude and Fugue in G minor for Organ Dupré. Litanies a la Vierge Noire for female 
voices and organ Poulenc, Requiem for Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone solos, Chorus and Organ- Durufle. 
Fiona Kimm, Mecco-Soprano; Stephen Roberts, Baritone; Margaret Phillips, Organ. Mr Denys Darlow, 
Conductor, 


9th JULY, 1971 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE-directed by Mr Edwin Rox- 
burgh and Mr Stephen Savage. VOCAL ENSEMBLE directed by Mr 
John Lambert. 


Leo, for small orchestra Roberto Gerhard, conducted by Simon Bainbridge. Zeitmasse, for wind quintet 
Stockhauten, Simon Priestley, Mlute; Richard Simpson, Oboe; Roger Smecton, cor anglais; John Reynolds, 
Glarinety Avia Meadows, Bassoon, conducted by Mr Edwin Roxburgh. Improvization with live ciectronics 
directed by Lawrence Casserly and Mr John Lambert. Couleurs de la Gitie Celeste Mesiaen. Me Stephen 
Savage, Piano, ducted by Mr Edwin Roxburgh Messe Notre Dame (¢ 1360)~Machaut, devised by Gary 
Carpenter and Mr John Lambert who also conducted, 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
First Orchestra 
Conductor Mr Vernon Handley, Leader Maureen Doig 












27th MAY, 1971 

Sinfonia Concertante for Gello and Orchestra, op. 125-Prokefiew. Julian Lloyd Webber, Cello Morning 
Heroes, A Symphony for Orators, Chorus and Orchestra-Artiur Blas. Sir Keith Falkner-Nerrator ; 
Caroline Friend, Andromache; John Gilbert, Hector. James Lancelot, Rehearsal Pianist. 


Bth JULY, 1971 
Overture for a Masque Hi, 7, Moeran. Sheherazade. three poems for Voice and Orchestra- Revel. Penelope 
Clack, Soprano, Tone Poem, Kin Heldenleben Strauss, 


Second Orchestra 
Conductor Mr Harvey Phillips. Leader Felicity Jowitt 
25th MAY, 1971 


Suite from the film music, Things to come-Arthur Bliss. Sinfonia Concertante for Violin, Viola and Ore hestra, 
K.364- Mozart, Maureen Doig, Roger Chase-soloists. Sy mphony no, 4 in E minor Brahms. 


6th July, 1971 

Symphony no, 2 in DD. Sthelius, Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini for Piano and Orchestra—Rae hmaninoff. 
David Murray, Piano. Wine, Women and Song J. Strauss (Waltzes I and II), conducted by Michael 
Edwards, ‘The Blue DanubeJ. Straus, Waltzes I and Il conducted by Anthony Howard Williams, 
Waltzes IIT, IV and V conducted by David Chatwin, Rakoczy March-Liset. 


The Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor Mr Harvey Phillips. Leader Robert Wright 
17th JUNE, 1971 


Overture Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage-fendelisokn. Philip's Aria, Ella giamma mamo from Don 
Carlos. Verdi. John Gilbert Bass, Petite Symphonie Concertante for Harpsichord, Harp, Piano and Double 
String Orchestra-Frank Martin, Ludmilla Tschakalova Harpsicherd, Fiona Hibbert, Herp; Robert Ferguson, 
Piano, Concerto in B flat. Dumbarton Oaks—Strevinsky. Symphony no. 3 in D-Schubert. 





The Symphonic Wind Orchestra 
Conductor Mr Philip Cannon 
22nd JUNE, 1971 


Goncerto—Gordon Jacob. Serenade in D minor, op. +4-Drerek. Emblems-—aaron Copland. Suite Francaise— 
Darius Mithawd. Selection of English Marches. 
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The Third Orchestra with Student Conductors 






Sth JUNE, 1971 
ne 


ny no. 6 in F m 








=. John Mortimer 1, John Balme 3, 4,5. Bass Aria, Come 
mst Ropecky- Bass, cond by John Forster. English Dances, Set 2 

‘ Roger Blair 3, 4. Concerto for Flute and Orchestra in G, K.3 
Flute. Nichacl Reed 1, Paul Knappett 2, 3. Wand of Youth, Suite no, L-Ble 













THE OPERA SCHOOL 


I4th and 15th JULY, 1971 

Presented at the Collegiate Theatre ,Gordon Street, W.C.1 
The Padleck—an opera in two acts—Libretto by Isaac Bickerstatle, music by Charles Dibdin, Score arranged 
by Dennis Arundell. Don Diego-John Gilbert. Ursula-Julia Allton. Leonora Judith Rees, Leander 
David Humphreys. First Scholar-Julian Pike. Second Scholar-Martin MeEvoy. Mungo Jason Shute, 
Footmen-Peter Jeffes and Brian Parsons 
Scuecht—an opera in one act. Libretto by Giovacchino Forzano-English version by Perey Pitt. 
2 ic by Giacomo Puccini 
Simone, cousin of Buoso-Michael Bauer. Marco, his son-Arnost Kopecky, La Ciesca, wile of Marco 
Margaret Gimson. Gherardo, nephew of Buoso Julian Pike. Nella, wife of Gherardo Judith Rees, 
Gherardino, their son-Richard Brittain. Zita, cousin of Buoso- Patricia Parker (14th), Delian Rosenwald 
15th Rinuccio, nephew of Zita-David Bartleet.  Betto di Signa, the poor relation Jason Shute. Gianni 
Schicchi-James O'Neil. Lauretta, his daughter-Caroline Friend. Spinellocio, Buoso’s daughter-David 
McCord Amantio di Nicolao, Buoso a lawyer-John Gilbert. Pinellino, a cobbler and Guecio, a dyer 
witnesses) Richard Faweett and Martin McEvoy. 





JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


10th JULY, 1971 


Russian Pieces Set 1. Transcribed for Orchestra by Stephen Dodgson, Humoresque- Tchaikovsky, 
Romance-Maykepar. Plyaska-Napraentk, Concerto Grosso in B flat, opus 6, no. 7-Handel (Ast and 2nd 
movements) conducted by Destrnond Heath. March from Suite in FE flat, transcribed for full orchestra by 
rdon Jacob-Helst. Second Orchestra-leader, Michael Collier conducted by John Stenhouse, Air and 
Rondo in D major-Pureell. Gavotte in D major from Suite no, 3- Back, Fourth Orchestra Strings, Leader 
Gabrielle Lester conducted by Gemma Farmer. ‘Two English Tunes, (The Three Ravens Hope the Hermit) 
arranged by D. Pedley. Fourth Orchestra Woodwind and Brass conducted by Edmond Fivet, Suite no, 0 
for Recorder Ensemble 7. 1H. Schein, directed by Elizabeth Page. Andante and Presto from Divertimento 
K.156 Mocart, arr. W. W. Bency. Farnham Festival Overture L964. Richard Rodney Bennet. ‘Vhird Orcheatra, 
leader Christopher Ling, conducted by Andrew McCullough, Three movements from Symphony no, 2 
in D, opus 73 Brahms, Allegro ma non troppo Adagio non troppo Allegro con spirito. First Orchestra, 
leader Mary short, conducted by John Stenhouse. 














NEW STUDENTS 1971/72 





Appleton, Andrew B. Campbell, James F. 
Armstrong, Paul T, Catz, Petra L. 
Arnadotur, Ragnheidur Cawthorne, Garard F. 
Atkinson, David if Clapp, Elizabeth FP, 
Bankhead, David E. Glonk? Clarence L, 
Barritt, Christopher C Collett, Susan V. 
Idine R. 


Bartlett, David J 
Battye, Eileen D. 
Beadle, John D 
Bellisario, Paul M. 
Bennett, Malcolm R. 
Bilsland, Alexander C. 
Binnington, C. Stephen 
Bisdorfl, Annette 
Blackford, Richard C. 
Blaskett, John 

Blood. Christopher 
Bond William T. G. 
Boothroyd, Nicholas 
Borda, Deborah 
Brendler, Charlene 
Brothers, Rosalind S. 
Brown, Caroline M. 
Brown, janet A.C. 
Brown, Pauline E. 
Bruce, Janet 

Bryant, I. Margaret 
Budden, John C. 
Burns, Isobel M. 
Burrows, Denise E. 
Campbell, David 
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Connor, € 
Copland, Jean 5, 
Corcos, Nadia N. 
Coulthurst, Susan M, 
Courtney, Neil H, 
Crawford, Timothy T, 
Cristobal, Teresita 
Daggers, Daniel 
Darke, Andrew 
Davies, Gareth 
Davies, Philippa C, 
Dawe, Andrea J. 

Day, Jeness M. 
Deacon, Michael C. 
Deason-Barrow, Michael 
De Grey, Emilia J, M. 
Delrez, Gerald P. 
Derrett, J, Paul L, 
Dodd, Jane E, 

Doig, Pauline 

Dollery, Annette L. 
Doré, Michael 8, 
Dowson, Stephen M. 
Eade, J, Mary 

Eddy, Peter J, 











iden, Michael A. 

Eliman, Maureen 

Elliouw, Mark BR. 

Liwell, Wlizabeth H. 

Nvans, Alan 

Iivett, Adrian W. 

Faulkner, Duncan W. 

Finkelstein, M. 

Metcher, Jean M, 

Metcher, Olivia J. 

Vorrer, Juliette 

Vraser, John 

Treeman, Suzanne Li. 

Tridal, Anne P. 

Furusaki, Hiroko 

Gardener, Martin HT, 

Garratt, Martin G, 

Garratt, Susan M, 

Gibson, Kodney D, 

Golder, Andrew C. 

Goldstein, Coralie F. 

Gore, Terence N, 

| Graham, Clifton G, 

Grange, Carol 

Gray, Neil 

Gudimundsdottir, Gudney 

Gurey, Jane M, 

Habershon, Michard J, 
Hal feats i. 

{ Harpham, David J. 

Hart, Donald 5, 

| Hawkins, Judith A. 

Hearn, Vhyllida M, 

Hedges, C.J, Martyn 

| Hill, Stephen R, 

] Hinchley, Josephine 

| Hodges, Julia bh. CG, 

Holland, Jonathan I. T, 














Holloway, Maleoln 
| Homer, Gail b, 
| Hooper, Nicholas T. 
: }lopton, Yvonne M, 
Hele eh Eat 
Ilughes, Trevor J. 





Hfunt, Richard J, 
Hurley, Graham 
Ifor-Jones, Hazel FB, 
Ings, Martin L, 
Isnnes, Peter S, 

Inserlis, Annette 
James, Birian 

ames, Judith A, 
ohnyon, Celia C, 
Jonas, J. Peter 

oseph, Avis 

oyce, Laurence A, 
Nacich, Diane M, 
Kasler, Patricia L. 
Kellner, 8. Michael 
Kereszy, Charlotte BE. 
Kite, Christopher J, 
Knight, Andrew M, 
Krause, Calla G, 
Krinos, Esmeralda A. M, 
Kuezynsaka, W, Franciska 
Kwella, Patrizia B. A.-M, 
Lakomskaia, Lena 
Lague, Jeflrey 
Lambton, Alan 
Lapham, Peter A, 
Lawrence, Alan 
Lee, Terence 
Leonard, James N. R, 
Lesser, Colin Py 
Lim, ‘Tshui Py 
Litde, lan D, 
Lummaert, Cacilia 
Lyon, Richard J. 
Lysne, Julie H, 
MacDonald, Mary Y. 
MeAleer, Peter 
MeConnell, Hazel EF. 
| Mackle, Katrina A, 
i Marley, Linda 
j Marshall, George W. C. 
i Marshall, Timothy J. 
| Maytield, Jane 
/ Memmott, Maurice A, 
} Morris, John G, 
Morton, Theresa-Mary 
Moxon, Paul G, 
Muelibauer, Angela L. 













































































Nightingale, Wendy A. 
North, Nigel J. 

Nurse, Joy B 

Nuttall, Patricia M. 
Olsen, Sheila 

Onac, Aydin 

O'Neal, Christopher 
O'Neill, Patricia A. 
Oundjian, Margucrita J. 
Owen, Thelma B. 
Palmer, Mary 

Parsons. Sarah FE. 
Payne, John W. 
Penfold, Jacqueline B 
Perry. Ninian P. 
Phillips, Simon P. 
Plumb Mary C. 
Porter, David 

Powrll, Rosalind M. 
Pratten, Andrew ©. 
Presant, Sally FE. 
Prideaux, Veronica M. 
Pringsheim, Anthony R. 
Pritchard, Paul M 
Prizeman, Robert G. 
Quinn, Teresa M. 
Ramirez, Charles 
Randerson, Heather M. L. 
Raymond, Timothy GC, O 
Redshaw, Michael J. 
Rhodes, Ian B. 

Rice, Cecily 

Rieke, Katherine L. 
Ritchie, lan GC. S. 
Robeson, Valerie A. 
Robinson, Felicity C 
Rubenstein, Robin L. 
Ruddock, David J. 
Russell, Lynda J 
Rycroft, Anne M. 
Salmon, Mary R. W. 
Saunders, Cathrine M 
Saunders, Helen L. 
Schaaf, Derek J 

Seaton, Sylvia D. 
Shaw, Julian P. 
Shenfield, Rosemary 
Simpson Lilian 
Sinclair, Olivia 
Skinner, Richard G. L. 
Smyth, Susan C, 
Spence, Peter A. 
Staalto, Helge 
Stafford, John H. 
Stein, Charles J. 
Stirling, David J. 
Stone, Pauline BE. 
Sugar, Hilary M. 
Sunaga, Kyoko 
Swansbourne, Clive R. 
Tan, Joyee M. L. 
Tayler, Stephen W. 
Taylor, Philip B. M. 
Thomas, Simone L. J. 
Thyer, Sally A. 
Tomkinson, Elaine 
Tomlinson, Margaret 
Tuckett, Barbara R. 
Turner, Michael J. 
Turpin, M. I. Alexandra 
Wagner, Jean L. 
Walker-Johnston Alison M. 
Ward, David R. 

Ward, J. Charlotte BE. 
Ward, Leila 

Wardle, M. Jane 
Wassell, Steven J. 
Watkins, Delia A. 
Waugh, Nigel 

Weeks, Graham 
White, Gillian P. 
Whiteley, Ann P. 
Whiteley, John S. 
Wilkins, Caroline A. 
Williams, Martyn J. 
Wilson, Shuna M. 
Winters, Michelle L. 
Woods, Cecily M. M. 
Wright, Peter M. 
Wykes, Susan A. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: SUR KEITH FALKNER 
Hon Secretary: MRS RICHARD LATHAM 


Assistant Hon Secretary: MISS ELIZABETH SORENSEN 
Hon Treasurer: MISS URSULA GALE 
Hon Editor of Tha RCM Magazine: MR DONALD FRANCKE 
Hon Secretary RCM Magazines: MISS MARGARET PRIDEAUX 
Hon Secretary and Treanerer, RCM Union Loan Fund: MISS MARJORIE HUMBY 
Hon Auditers: DR PHILIP WILKINSON and MR PETER ELEMENT 


Committee : 
MISS MILLICENT SILVER MR COLIN KITCHING 
MR GEOFFREY SHAW MR HARVEY PHILLIPS 
MISS BARBARA LANE MRS BARBARA BOISSARD 
MR RICHARD LATHAM MRS CECIL JAMES 
MR RALPH NICHOLSON MRS R. D, WARNES 
MISS MARGARET PRIDEAUX MR JOHN COOKE 


DR DESMOND SERGEANT 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons from 2 pm to 5.0 pm. 


The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription, 


Contributions of news items are welcomed from ROM Union members; also articles 
of suitable interest, photographs, or poems. For inclusion in next Term’s Magazine, the 
Editor should receive the copy before the end of the present Term. 


A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only. 
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